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A correspondent in the Christian Life, writing of Uni- 


Harvard University in its recent action of giving its pro- tarian affairs in T ransylvania, thus speaks of an item im the 
fessors one year in seven for private study has set an ex- | T#@™ of the Unitarian Church of Transylvania which church 
ample that churches might do well to follow. A sabbatical !° Episcopalian in its form of government. 


‘ear would give to the working w f S : The Christian Seedsower calls attention to some remarks which 
ditional a to justify th - “dit Regu erinh appeared inthe Christian Register, from which it infers 

, ” J oo oe that America may yet be ripe fora Unitarian Bishop. And truly 
if the Unitarians of that country could get aman as wise, as 


The National Synod of the Presbyterian Church have | eloquent, as hardworking, as inspiring as Bishop Ferencz, they 
voted to withdraw all their students from the Columbia Might do worse than set him at the head of their ecclesiastics) 


Seminary unless the teaching of Evolution be stopped. In. — 


this vote the dear brethren are unconsciously yielding to the, 4 telegraphic request from Mr. De Normandie, the Chair- 
law of the survival of the fittest. The weak brethren man of the Council of the National Conference, summoned 
should be excused from a vigorous diet. Only those with. the editor of this paper to Peoria, Ill., to bear the greetings 
healthy digestion survive. of the Unitarians to the Universalists of the country as- 
sembled in National Convention at this place, Oct. 20-24. 
The last book in Griggs’ Philosophical Series is a study | It was a pleasant duty to perform. Our reception was as 
of Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, by Professor Everett of hearty and brotherly as could be expected between those of 
Harvard College. We have no doubt that the prospectus | the same family. The crowded condition of our small pa- 
is quite right when it says: “Probably no man in this! per makes it impossible for us to give in this issue the ex- 
country has given to the works of Fichte so thorough and | tended word suggested by our visit. Suffice it at this time 
intelligent study as Dr. Everett; and the knowledge of this to say we came away more convinced than ever before that 
fact, together with the author’s well-known eminence as a the destiny of the Universalist movement in this country is 
thinker and writer, will insure for his work a warm recep- cast along the same lines as those of the Unitarian. - 
tion.” fering radically at the present time both in thought and ~ 
| ‘methods, still free thought, individual responsibility, pro- — 
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UNITY. 


Notwithstanding the honest distrust of our 
Universalist brethren towards us, we still persist in be- 
lieving in them and expecting much of them. 


A private letter accompanying Mrs. Parker's notice of 
“ Parables and Pictures’ published in another column, con- 
tains the following practical suggestion, which, coming as it 
does from the most successful infant class teacher in the 
West, deserves wider publicity. The pictures referred to are 
cartoons, twelve in number, published by the Wesleyan 
Sunday-school Society in London. They are drawn flat on 
gold background. The pictures have real artistic merit and 
with one or two exceptions are thoroughly human. Seve- 


ral sets have been imported by the Western Unitarian Sun- 


day-school Society, and others can be obtained by giving time 
for their importation: 

‘*T am using in my class, the large pictures which I procured 
from the Western society. I had them mounted on heavy card- 
board. When using them I place them on an easel where all can 
see them distinctly. 

‘¢ These cards in connection with suggestions from Mr. Gannett’s 
articles’s ‘In Jesus’ Home’ make admirable lessons. The bold 
striking figures in the pictures catch and hold the attention of 
the little ones and make it a comparatively easy thing to inter- 
est them. Pictures, mounting and easel cost about ten dollars, 
but they are well worth it.”’ 


The Council of the National Conference, through its 
committee, has issued its stirring biénnial appeal to the 
churches, asking for seventy-five thousand dollars for each 
of the next two years to the missionary funds of the A. U. 
A., and pressing the importance of the Church Building 
Fund, the State Conference work and the Unitarian 
Review, basing its claim on the following statement, which 
seems to us not at all to understate the important facts: 


“«“The Conference manifested throughout a unity of feeling, 


an earnestness of purpose, and a determination to codperate 
for practical aims which are almost exceptional in ecclesias- 
tical history. And these have come out of the long and 


_ sometimes bitter discussions of the past, which have brought 


about a finer understanding of each other, and lifted us up 
by a sweep of religious thought and life to issues grander 
than those which before separated us. Doubts and differ- 
ences are not to be ignored by strong men, but to be 
struggled through to larger harmonies. There is no body 
in Christendom or out of Christendom, which can meet 
and discuss with reverence and without fear or division the 


great theological and religious problems of the present age, 


as we can, or which is in such substantial agreement upon 
the essential spiritual realities. Having come to this point, 
we were ready as never before to join our forces for larger 
undertakings, in the conviction that the kingdom of God is 
something for this world, and, if we can aid in establishing 
it here, the future can take care of itself.” 


‘Mr. Savage, in his sermon on the National Conference, 
preached the Sunday following that significant gathering, 
with true prophetic vision spoke of the possibilities that 
await the Unitarian movement. ‘He both illustrates and 
states in a forcible manner the truth which Unitarians have 
been slow to believe.—that with every decline of dogma 
there is a growth of grace; that when the freedom of the 
Conference is fully established then its working power will 
become manifest. Then it will be found that the so-called 
and suspected radical element in the Conference will be 
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most anxious for effective, practical and compact organiza- 
tion on a working rather than a theological basis. We fully 
agree with what Brother Savage says; even in regard to the 
episcopacy and the bishopric. The Episcopal church elimi- 
nated of its dogmatism and formalism has but one superior 
in Christian history as a model for organization, viz., the 
Catholic church. “I hope we shall yet take a step,” said 
Mr. Savage, “toward a closer and more efficient and, if you 
choose to call it so, a more tyrannical organization still. I 
am ready to say 1 would like nothing better than to be in as 
closely organized a church as the Episcopal church, provid- 
ed that they would let me think and let me utter my thought 
inside that organization. I love the sense of fellowship. I 
have sometimes, or perhaps many times, stood alone, a free 
lance, fighting a battle simply by myself, but never because 
I liked it. I like to touch elbows and feel that I am in the 
ranks; that we are organized into an army; that we are a 
phalanx marching on toward some definite object, ready to 
codperate and help each other. I feel about religion as I 
do about social life. Religious loneliness is to me no more 
attractive than social loneliness. The Conference proposes 
to give us a closer organization. The plan is—just as far 
as our means will allow—to appoint State or district super- 
intendents, who, whether under the name or not, shall do 
the work of bishops. We probably shall not call them 
bishops, because so many people are afraid of the. name. 
Bishop means simply overseer. I do not know why we 
should not call them so, because that is what they really are.” 
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METHODS AND MOTIVES OF THE NEW FAITH. 


‘Ye have the future grand and great, 
The safe appeal of Truth to Time.”’ 


: — Whittier. 
How religious truth—that form of truth which has 
the most important practical bearings upon human life— 
shall be extended, is a question of great interest to us. 
We want it to be widely known; we long for the day of its 
victory. We count upon the elevating and redeeming 
power of the new faith. It would relieve multitudes of 
men of false ideas of God, false ideas of the outer world, 
false ideas of themselves and their fellow men, false ideas 
of the past and future, false ideas of right and duty. 
_ Now, first of all, the new faith requires courage and 
self sacrifice of its adherents. They must separate them- 
selves from the great mass of believers—or to speak more 
exactly, from the great mass of unbelievers. They cannot 
drift on unprotesting, in those currents of custom and 
ceremony and profession which are the inheritance of a 
bloody and superstitious age. Yet when have the large 
churches and prevailing sects ever failed to pay him who 
differed from them, however honestly, with coldness and 
distrust, to pray for his discomfiture and humiliation, if not 
to doom him and his to painful and everlasting death ? 
Notwithstanding, there has always been and there always 
will be the brave advancing minority, the world’s hope, the 
invincible few. Nota remnant, meaning something left 
over, but a leadership, keeping in the van of thought, bear- 
ing and daring for what they believe to be the truth and 


right. 

‘They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 


Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
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Rather than in silence shrink : 
From the truth they needs must think ; 

T hey are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

Having taken a position, there are two ways of effecting 
reforms, of overcoming the strongholds of error, of breaking 
up the despotism of authority. One is the method of open 
violence, ridicule, revolution. The other works rather by 

rsuasion, evolution, reason. Both have their place in the 
history of thought. We believe in peaceful, rational and 
reverent means. We would influence rather than compel 
men. Persistent pressure rather than brutal blows. We 
distrust the permanent good of conquests to faith by thumb- 
screw and sword, or by the crowning out of reason in floods | 
of emotion. 

We invite, even urge men to come to us, that under the | 
new faith they may help us and others to believe and dwell | 
near the heart of truth. But they are not driven in under | 
any yoke of bondage. They are not inveigled into patting, 
on any strait-jacket of creed, or sworn to everlasting fealty | 
to a ceremonial or system so constructed as first to give | 
reason a spell of depression and then a stroke of paralysis. | 
So a mancan go from us without annoyance and without | 
reproach whenever he feels that he hears the call toa better | 
lite and faith. He can walk out without first wrecking his 
character or his manhood or sundering all the relations and 
friendships of earlier years. He can go with all his facul- 
ties, without ecclesiastical ban, or branded on the records. 
with thé doom of the Last J udgment. Indeed, it is one | 
of the characteristics of the Church of Liberty that there 
is no such decree in its polity or word in its vocabulary as | 
excommunication. | 

There is an old and familiar fable of the wind and sun) 
talking together about a certain traveller. They saw he | 
wore a thick cloak. And the elements said: ‘‘Let us make | 
him throw his garments aside.” First the wind tried aocord- | 
ing to his method. He blew upon the traveler with great 
violence. But the more the wind blew and the more the | 
sky was overcast, the more carefully did the man gather 
about him the skirts of’ his cloak, tightening it for warmth 
over every part of his body. So the wind’s effort was a fail- 
ure. Thenthesuntried. The wind had ceased; the clouds 
little by little broke away and the rays shone full upon the 
wayfarer. By degrees he loosened his cloak and the folds 
fell away from his limbs. Higher rose the sun, when from 
above the man’s head fell the rays with their still but in- 
tense power upon the pathway. The cloak was a burden 
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Let no sect or stronghold of the ancient church boast — 
that thus far soundness in the creeds is unimpaired. Then ~ 
their time,of trial is yet to come, and the longer they wait ~ 
the harder will be the shock from a movement that isevery _ 
day gaining in momentum. Let no choicecircleof believers ~ 
congratulate - themselves that modern heresy has gained no — 
foothold among them. The new faith is alive. Few or © 
many as are its adherents, it will sooner or later invade 
every fellowship of worshippers. It is in the air. The 
creeds are being undermined every Sunday under the very 


eye of purblind deacons and stupid elders who solemnly — 


stand round to guard the faith. Thousands who wear the ~ 
livery and mechanically repeat the phraseology are uncon- — 
sciously drifting out upon the tide of modern thought. ~ 
Many are wide enough of hearty assent, and profess with ~ 


many a mental reservation, or are eaten up and agonized 


with doubts. 
The new faith is not likely to die so long as it finds so 


much to do. The demand for it is everywhere. Give it ~ 
the wings of courage, the spirit of self sacrifice, the word of — 


reason, and men will hear of it until the dire and irrational 
doctrines still written and preached are recalled or driven 
back into those obscure corners of ignorance and barbarism ~ 
whence they emerged. 4 


J. C. L. 
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IN THE KING'S NAME. 


“Tn the King’s Name!” will say 
Some day the Shadow grim. 
And we all silently 

Shall straightway follow him, 
Rending the veil away ; 

‘ As through a glass’’ to see 

No more, with vision dim. 


What shall our eyes behold 

When once that veil is lift? 

A New Jerusalem 

With radiant walls that sift — 
Heaven's glory through many a gem, 
With shining streets of gold 


to him. At last, after trying with many a shift to endure 
his thick and useless garment, tired with his journey and 
sweltering with heat, he flung it off by the roadside, took 
a lingering look at what had caused him so much weariness, 
and with lightened and hopeful step passed on. 

Now as regards the methods of promulgating the new 
faith we believe in the constant sun rather than in the uncer- 
tain wind, in light rather in clouds, in hope and reason 
rather than in chilling fears, as the agency whereby to cause 
men to undo and discard the thick theological coat of ortho- 
doxy. Yet whether by the bravado and witof Bradlaugh and 
Ingersoll; by the scholarship of Keim and Kuenen; by the 
genial persuasion of Channing and Emerson, or by the lead- 
ership of some greater thinker and saint than has yet appeared, 
the great coat of Calvinism must come off. Heat or cold, 
reason or ridicule, open assault or secret influence, the stars 
in their courses fight against Sisera, the mantle of authority 


And the angels walking in them ? 


Or will the heavenly scene 

Be such as here we know ?— 

The heavenly mansions be, 
Perchance, not all aglow 

With gold and glitter and sheen— 
But radiant with love that we 
Have known before—below | 


Dear Lord, if this might be !— 
That it might be the same 

Dear home that in bygone days 
Made Earth an Eden below !— 
How gladly would I go 

When the Shadow with veiléd face 
Bade come “ In the King’s Name!” 


and tradition must be cast. away. 


ALIcE WILLIAMS BRoTHERTON. 
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theory of development. It is true, also, that we must ad- 
mit that the history of philosophy is a “development ;” but 
we must be careful not to be misled by mere words. A 
philosophical theory of development, a theory that is govern- 
ed by the idea of the whole, seems to require that that 
which is supposed to be the end or object of the process 
should also be in some way the logical or metaphysical prius 
or presupposition of that process. This point appears not 
to be recognized by those who look upon the history of 
| philosophy asa demonstration of the incompetency of meta- 
| physics to attain to the knowledge of reality. The truth 
is, although it would require a separate volume to argue the 
"question fully, that the theory of evolution, as usually under- 
stood, leaves us, when it i¢ raised to the position of a first 
principle, without any true principle of synthesis in knowl- 
edge and being; it does not enable us to assign the real end 
or object of any processof development. What is needed isa 
theory that can assign not the temporal result merely, but 
the philosophical end or first and final cause of develop- 
ment generally; and such a theory must, it would seem, 
have for its principle the immanence and supremacy of in- 
telligence in things. The law of development as thus indi- 
cated may, in its application to the history of philosophy, 
be stated as follows: The systems of philosophy appear in 
such succession that there is, on the whole, an increased em- 
phasis or manifestation, at every critical stage in the process, 
of the idea of the whole or the essence of philosophy itself; 
Where bright unending summer or, in more concrete terms, there is, on the whole, a gradual 
Is for aye. ascent in the ontological significance of the categories of 
| thought chosen as the first principles of the successive 

systems. If this be true, it would appear that the develop- 
“ment of philosophy is something over and above a mere differ- 
entiation, recombination, and numerical enlargement of con- 


“OUR FLOWERS.” 


The winds of autumn come 
And whisper to the flowers 


That soon the icy winter 
Will be here. 


They hang their heads to listen, 
They lie down in the grasses, 
The autumn leaves blow o'er them 


And they die. 


Death comes to earth and whispers 
To infants in the cradle 
That soon among the flowers 

They must lie: 


The baby seems to listen 

And smiling, oh, so sweetly ! 

It heeds the silent watchman 
And it dies. 


The mother, watching o'er it 

With sad and weary sighing, 

Longs to lie with her baby 
Down to rest. 


These whisperings heard in silence 
Come from that unknown country 


We dream of that fair country 
Where flourish deathless flowers 
In which eternal spring-time 
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Ever reigns. 


We stretch out hands in longing; 
We strive to see beyond us; 
We cry aloud in anguish, 


But in vain. 


We soon shall meet our darlings 
That faded in the autumn; 
They will be sure to greet us 
Over there. 
SAMUEL BAXTER Foster. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy as related to the other efforts of man, among 
which science, literature, religion, and theology have just 
been mentioned, is involved in the general activity of things, 
and has, of course, a history. As real, that history is not 
_ merely a series of repetitions of the same opinions in dif- 

_ ferent times and places; nor is it a series of a variety of 
opinions that are the same only in name. It will not do to 
assume that philosophy in its history is without the princi- 
ple of growth, the stale product of centuries of jejune cogi- 
tation, and a block in the way of intellectual progress; nor, 
on the other hand, that the written history of philosophy 
is an account of numerous “philosophies” or “systems” 

_ which, to be sure, have certain historical connections, but 
_ do not, after all, have a common significance,—except, per- 
haps, to prove the futility of metaphysics. It is true that 
- who make this latter assumption regard the 
history of philosophy as an illustration of the truth of the 


| ‘its production. 


_ ceptions and opinions in historical order. It is, rather, a pro- 
_ cess af reflection or return to self, a re- collection of the human 
‘Spirit under the pressure of a higher self, an involution into 
a more complete unity of thought. No doubt, mere repeti- 
tion, or what appears to be such, is common enough i in the 
history of thought. But even this must be regarded as a 
kind of reflection: mere time and place are inadequate to 
No doubt, also, there are periods of dissi- 
pation of philosophic energy and truth into many and one- 
sided philosophers and theories, periods of decay and dead 
inactivity in philosophy. But such periods are, more fre- 
quently than not, real stages in the course of development. 
And they are, we mdy add, exceedingly interesting stages ; 
for, apart from the fact that there is in what is one-sided in 
human nature something of a pathetic and even tragic in- 
terest, the study of these periods of one-sidedness or of dis- 
crete many-sidedness forces upon the mind the necessity of 
a complete first principle, a true whole, a concrete ideal. 
The awakening of the mind of the student to the search 
for such a principle, and the engaging in that pursuit with 
those whose thought has endured and will endure, carries 
with it an interest whose depth and value no one need care 
to underestimate. There is indeed in the study of that 
patient and noble energizing of the human spirit throughout 
long centuries, which the history of philosphy exhibits, the 
making of new generations and races of men. ‘“ Philoso- 
phy taking its time,’ to use a phrase of Ferrier’s, has mighty 
lessons for those who are able and willing to take their time 
to read and reflect. 

In order to discover the “causes” of development in the 
history of philosophy, one must, of course, examine the 
whole circle of conditions under whieh human progress 
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takes place; and it will be convenient to characterize the 
different periods in the history of philosophy with reference to 
these conditions. At one time, philosophy seems to be en- 
veloped in the spirit of the age and to be concealed among | 
historical events and personages; at another, it is apparent. | 
ly in the service of scientific or religious conviction, or has | 
assumed a merely literary vogue. But whatever may be 
the so-called causes or conditions of its development, we | 
have to remember that the thing said to be developed | 
isno mere “result’’ of such conditions, but has an existence | 
as independent as theirs. Plausible as it may seem, it is” 
not quite correct to make philosophy merely the effect of. 
an influx of new “facts.” The spirit of self-centered re- 
flection is not derivative but original in man, and is capable | 
—it alone 7s capable—of rendering conditions anything | 
more than, or even as much as, mere conditions. The idea’ 
of the whole. veiled though it may be, is really the ruling 
idea in human endeavor. And whatever may appear to be 
the importance of the vast flood of new fact on which 
modern life and theory seem to float, and however much we. 
may feel inclined to fall in with the prejudice that such 
fact is everything and the spirit of undivided reflection 
nothing, we can yet learn from ancient philosophy the les- 
son that development in thought is, in the first instance, 
development in inner life, an influx of spiritual energy. 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were great intellects in a 
great time; but they were first of all, great intellects.—in 
them their time first comes to self-consciousness. They 
were the actual concrete ideals of thir age. | 

The period of ancient philosophy is the first of the three 
creat. periods in the history of philosophy. Before begin- | 
ning the account of it we may profitably outline, very briefly, 
the course of development of philosophy from the beginning | 
to the present, and then compare the first and last periods 
hy way of proper approach to the study of the first period. 
In the first period, the idea of the whole remains for the | 
most part a simple whole; there is no complete sundering of | 
it into idea of subject and of inaccessible (“ unknowable’ ) 
object. It has, however, three distinct phases, as idea of 
immediate object (or the world of sense-perception), as idea 


of reflected object or reflecting subject (man), and as idea 
of the transcendent but not wholly unattainable object and 
And the sphere of knowledge exhibits, even | 
as early as Plato, apparently what we may call a check or, 
split, which at the beginning of the Christian era has be- out of religion and theology. 
After that, “knowledge” is equiva. 
Thus, for the most part, the case stands 


subject (God). 


come almost complete. 
lent to “ faith.” 
throughout the mediaeval period, during which philosophy, 
though possessing at the beginning of the period a quasi- 
independence, ceases, finally, to be an independent and com- 
plete science and becomes merely formal and ancillary to the- 
ology. In modern times a new reflection takes place, and there 
isa return to the idea of the whole. The attempt is made to 
unite the hemispheres of knowledge through the idea of 
the unity of subject and object. This attempt began in 
complete philosophic doubt, doubt, that is, which is extended 
systematically and of set purpose to all objects of knowledge 
whatsoever for the sake not of the doubt but of the truth. 
This philosophic doubt (on the part of Descartes, who is by 
reason of it the father of modern philosophy) carried in its 
train the scientific analysis of the phenomenal subject of 
knowledge, and also, on the other hand, the transformation 
of the real subject or the raising of it to a more integral 
activity or point of view. On this account, the modern 


period may, as compared with the ancient, be called sub- 


what. . 
study of ancient philosophy in this frame of mind, against 


jective. But it may also be -called objective; for the trans- 
formation of the subject wrought in the course of three 
centuries of modern thinking brought it back, with more © 
complete comprehension, however, to the objective stand- 
point of ancient thought. But to return to the first period 
of philosophy. It is all-important to start with the right 
notion of the distinction between the ancient and the mod- 
ern stand-points. In the ordinary view of man’s relation 
to the world, the separation between subject and object with 
which modern philosophy began remains practically unquali- — 
fied. This seems to be the case whether literature. religion, — 
theology, or physical science is the predominant influence or 
thought. Ordinarily men of to-day, if they have thought - — 
about the matter at all, are not, like the early Greek philo- 
sophers, comparatively unaffected in their thinking by the 
supposed opposition between subject and object, nor, like 
Descartes, partly above it by virtue of philosophic doubt. 
They are, rather, split in two on the rock of matter; for them 


there is, when it comes to explaining the world, here a sea of 


sensations or sense perceptions possessing more or less of 
order and significance, and there—God or nobody knows 
Now it is necessary to caution those who begin the 


interpreting Greek thought too much in accordance with it. — 
Ancient scepticism is a different thing from modern scepti- — 
cism ; ancient idealism is a different thing from what is ordin- 
arily understood by idealism at the present day. For one who 
has not been infected with this presupposition of the abso- 
lute separateness of subject and object, or having been in- 
fected with it, has rid himself of it, the study of ancient 
philosophy contains much of profit. It develops and con- 
firms the principle of wholeness in thought and enables one 
to stand a richer and firmer whole than otherwise were 
sible in the midst of the perplexities of the manifoldness 
of modern life. 

Ancient philosophy, as has been indicated, has three pert- 
ods. With ref»rence to the realms of objects that chiefly ~ 
oceupy thought, they may be designated as the physical or 
cosmological, the ethical and anthropological. the religious 
and theological. In the first of these periods, philosophy — 
springs, so to say, out of mathematics and physical science; 
in the second, out of literature, social and political life,rather — 
than, though along with, mathematics and physical science; 
and in the third, ont, of all these, but, for the most part, 
The first period extends from — 
Thales to Anaxagoras and Democritus; the second, from — 
the Sonhists to the Skeptics; the third, to the Neo-Platonists. ~ 

On the nature of Philosophy and the history of Philoso- 
phy, and on the periods of Ancient Philosophy the following 
references may be consulted: Ferrier’s Lectures on Greek — 
Philosophy (Introduction); Schwegler’s History of Philo- — 
sophy (Stirling’s translation), pp. 2-6, and 347-350; 
Ueberweg'’s History of Philosophy (Morris’s translation), 
pp. 1-27, and 355-357 of Vol. I., and pp. 1-3, Vol. IL; ~ 
Hegel's Geschichte der Philosophie (Werke, Vol. 13, pp. — 
9_133). | 


B. C. Burt. 


You sila build a perfect brick house unless the indi- . 
vidual bricks are perfect. You cannot make a perfect — 
society out of very imperfect materials.—M. J. Savage. 


There are few things more irritating than the preten- 4 
sion of another to completely understand us.— Lewes. 
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reach about two hundred thousand: and far away Kansas 
City and Denver push ahead so rapidly that ere we catch 
our breath they will each have one hundred thousand souls. 
The center of population of the whole country is now west 
of Cincinnati. Ohio and Illinois are surpassed in popula- 
tion only by New York and Pennsylvania; while Indiana 
and Iowa and Missouri, not to say Michigan and Wisconsin, 
are becoming great and powerful empires. Scattered over 
this vast and populous area, we have to-day, in round num- 
bers, seventy Unitarian churches. You see, then, the vast 
work that lies before Unitarianism in the West, and the 


(Conferences. 


—_——_-—-— —— 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


READ AT SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1884. 


_ For so many sessions of this body the same well-known 
face has ap and the same eloquent voice has responded | small beginning that has so far been made. 
~ . when the report from the West has been called for, that a| And yet let us not suppose the start we have got to be 
new face > voice can hardly seem to any of us as other : less important than it is. The seventy churches which we 
than an intrusion at this time and place. The debt which | now possess have grown from about forty-five ten years ago. 
the Western Conference owes to Mr. Jones, whose term of |In Michigan, the five churches of eight years ago have 
Secretaryship closed only with the beginning of the present | increased to twelve. Under the circumstances, this is a 
month, cannot be measured or estimated; but it is very most gratifying progress. In every reformatory or advance 
great. Many of the most substantial advances that Unita-| movement in this world, the hard thing is to get the 
rianism has ever made in the West have been accomplished first start. We, as Unitarians, are just getting a start in a 
during the past nine years. Of course, nobody would region where the people by birth or education are almost 
claim, and my honored predecessor would be the last to | wholly either orthodox or indifferents to religion. This we 
allow, that these have been more than in part his work. | should not forget. The man who from poverty has grown 
Yet must all admit, what his Western brethren unanimously : rich will tell you he found it harder to get his first $1,000 
and most gratefully confess, that without his prophetic fore- | than any subsequent $10,000. The greatest obstacle in the 
sight, his noble enthusiasm, his arduous labor, his brave | way of our growth is our very newness and fewness. Peo- 
leadership, his beautiful spirit of self-forgetfulness and devo- | ple like to go where people go, and shun that which has few 
tion to the cause which he has so deeply loved, most of the | to sustain it. Every new church, therefore, that we plant, 
things which we are glad and proud to speak of and point not only counts a church, but makes the planting of the 
to to-day, as the achievements of Western Unitarianism | next easier. Our seventy churches which we now have 
during these nine years past, would either remain still mean that we are beginning to accumulate momentum; and 
undone or else they would be done much less completely and | this is much. 
effectively than they now are. Perhaps delicacy will not| But more: we are now getting some denominational 
allow me to say more than this; and yet justice does not | instrumentalities and agencies in the West, which cannot 
permit me to say less, as I come before you, the recently | help but be of great service to us in our future work. Let 
chosen Secretary of the Western Conference, to make the me mention some of the more important of these. 
brief report required of me here of that Western work of| First, as in some respects the most full of promise, I name 
which Mr. Jones has so long been the center, and, more than the State conferences. Our aim is to get a conference in 
any of the rest of us, the life. each State as soon as there are churches enough to make 
In the very limited time allotted for this paper, it is | this practicable. The State Conference of Wisconsin was 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to give much in the | organized in 1866, and that of Illinois in 1870; but most 
way of details and statistics of work, or personal mention that has been done among us, both in organizing State con- 
of individual workers, in our large Western field. I shall ferences and in developing their capabilities of usefulness, 
attempt, therefore, to do only two simple things: first,|has been accomplished within ten years. Now, we have 
glance with you rapidly over the Western work, to see, in a | such conferences well organized and in at least fairly good 
general way, something of what it is, what lines we are working condition in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Lowa, 
working on, how far we have got; and, secondly, point out | and also organized in a way to accomplish something in 
a few of the directions in which the work seems to be most | three or four other Western States. 
pressing, or indicate a few of the things which, as seems to| Several of our State conferences, too, have reached the 
me, need to be done next. point where, with the help of the American Unitarian 
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___,.waukee, crowd fast up toward two hundred thousand each; 
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__ they are so near together that they well may be so regarded), 
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It is difficult to realize how large the Western field is. I 
think, also, it is equally difficult to realize how important it 
is. It is none other than the great central region of North 
America, fifteen hundred miles long by five hundred wide, 
stretching from the Alleghanies on the east to the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, and from the British line on the 
north to Kansas, Missouri and Kentucky on the south, and 
rapidly pushing beyond even these boundaries. Noristhis vast 
area the unpeopled region which only a few years ago it was. 
Now, Chicago has six hundred and fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, and St. Louis three-quarters as many; Cincinnati falls 
not very far behind; Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 


far off, Minneapolis and St. Paul, regarded as one city (and 


Association, they keep a State missionary in the field. Mich- 
igan has had such a missionary for nearly four years. Lowa 
has had a State missionary at two different times, and, 
although without one now, is hoping, as I understand, to 
secure another before long. Lilinois has a man in the field. 
In Nebraska the American Unitarian Association has for 
some time sustained a missionary, although for a while now 
he is to be lent to Topeka, Kans., to get the new movement 
in that important capital on its feet. Certain steps have 
been taken which may result in Wisconsin having a mission- 
ary before very long. Minnesota has a very effective mis- 
sionary working among its Scandinavian population, though 
none yet among its American. All this shows progress, and 
in exactly the right direction. I am confident that, if we 
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are wise, we shall go on developing our States as States, 
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doing all we can to strengthen the State conferences that 
already exist, to organize others as early as practicable, and 
to sustain the policy of State missionaries. By this means 
we may get the people of every sectiou of the West at work 
as we otherwise cannot. 

Next in importance to our State conferences among 
Western organizations, I think I may well put the Western 
Conference, the body which | have the honor to represent 
here to-day. ‘This organization is older than any of the 
State bodies, and has been largely instrumental in bringing 
them all into existence. It exists to unify and foster all the 
Unitarian interests of the West, those of individual churches, 
States, and the denomination at large. Kstablished for fra- 
ternal, codperative, and missionary purposes in the early days 
when there were not churches enough for State conferences, 
its importance has only increaged with the organization of 
local bodies; and it was never felt. to be so essential 
to our Western life as it is to-day. It has had a long his- 
tory, a8 We count time in the new West, having been in 
existence now thirty years. Its most effective work, how- 
ever, has been dove within the past eight or nine years, 
since it began employing a man and paying him itself as 
general secretary, to look alter its interests. It is raising 
now, to meet its various expenses, about $3,000 a year. ‘Two 
years ago it was made an incorporated body, with a strong 
Board of Directors representing every Western State. This 
Board of Directors holds five meetings a year for the care- 
ful consideration of the Western work. It is hoped to 
make these Board meetings useful, not only in shaping our 
own Western Conference activities, but also in advising with 
the American Unitarian Association so far as may be desired, 
in regard to the carrying on of its large missionary opera- 
tions in the West. ‘Lhe Western Conference, though deem- 
ing it important to have a treasury of its own for the sup- 
port of its own organization, desires to be in heartiest 
cooperation with the American Unitarian Association, and, 
instead of diverting money from the treasury of the national 
body, would do what lies in its power to help that body to 
draw resources from the West,—that W est into which it has 
long poured its money for missionary purposes with so gen- 
erous a hand. And let me in this connection assure the 
friends of the Kast that the West and the East were never 
so near together in sympathy as they are now. Never did 
we appreciate so fully, 1 am sure, the missionary work which 
your money is supporting among us. And best of ail, | 
think | can with truth say that the desire is growing in our 
Western churches—slowly, far too slowly, yet growing—to 
do more than support and build up ourseives; namely, to 
turn missionaries and help to carry our faith to others. And 
if many of our churches contribute to the Western Confer- 
ence treasury and to our State conference treasuries, and do 
not to the American Unitarian Association treasury, let it 
not be supposed that they are indifferent to the noble work 
done by the American Unitarian Association among us or 
to its claims upon us. It is simply felt that the whole cause 
is one, and that, if the people can be got to give $5 for a 
treasury which is located close at home where they would 
only give $3 for one which is farther away, it is the part of 
wisdom to ask them to make their contributions to the nearer 
treasury. But it is to be hoped that they may be brought 
by degrees to do both. I betieve it is entirely reasonable to 
ask our larger and stronger Western churches generally to 
do all they are now doing for the Western Conference and 
its work and the various State conferences and their work, 


to the treasury of the national missionary 
And I cannot but think that the large-minded Slam which 
prevailed at the last annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Assocation, when that body made itself a delegate body 
to whose meetings all contributing churches were invited 
to send representatives, will do something to bring about 
this desirable result. 
Association is a national body in a larger sense than it was 
possible for it to be before. 


ant, is our Western Sunday School Society. This has been 
in existence eleven years, and has been very active most of 
the time, especially during the past six years, and has aecom- 
plished much good work. But this also | may pass by with 
simply a mention, since it will report for itself. 


tary. This committee not only stands behind UNITY, our 


published a book of Hymns and Chorals, a volume a 
Kesponsive Scripture Readings for the congregation, a vol- 
ume of Scriptures Uld and New, or readings for the pulpit; 
various pamphlets for Unity Club and other uses; and just 


and at the same time send a generous annual contribution 


body in Boston. 


For now the American Unitarian 


Another denominational organization of importance which 


we have established in the West is the Women’s Western 
Conference. 
here, as it will present a report of its own work on this plat- 
form during the week. 


This, however, | need not speak of in detgil 


Older than the Women’s Conference, and not less import- 


Une of the most efficient arms of our work which I may 


speak of is our Western Publishing Committee, consisting 
ot Brethren Gannett, Jones, Learned, Blake, Hosmer, 


Batchelor, Utter, W endte, and the present Western Secre- _ 


Western Unitarian paper, edited by Mr. Jones, but it 


now it has in hand the publication of a series of new Unita- 


rian tracts, more especially for use in the Western field, and 
a semi- monthly publication called Unity Church-Door Pul- 
pit, which is a series of fortnightly sermons by our 


Kastern and Western liberal preachers, Unitarian and others, 


designed, as the name suggests, to be subscribed for by 
churches, to be used as fresh material for distribution at the 
church door. 


Do you wonder how the committee have been able to 
lish so much? I will tell you. Certain ones of their num- 
ber, together with certain triends, West and Kast, have so 
earnestly believed in the importance of this kind of work, 
as to be willing to put their hands in their pockets and pay 
bills to the extent of at least $2,500 beyond receipts, that 
this publishing might be done. 
planned, if only there were money to pay for it. 

One more mention. An exceedingly important achieve- 
ment in connection with our Western work has been the 
establishment of our combined book store and headquarters 
in Chicago. ‘The Colegrove Book Company is a par ees 
ness affair; but it was organized by Mr. Jones and 
mainly Unitarians‘in the West. materially aided by 
H. Kilisandthe American Unitarian Association in the & 
for the purpose of having in Chicago a book-store whi 
while not in name Unitarian, , should keep alwayson hand a fi 
supply of liberal books, and at the same time furnish roema 
for our Various denominetionsl societies, or, in other words, 
a general Unitarian head-quarters for the West. All bs 


has been accomplished. ‘lhe book-store is one of the le 4 
in Chicago, is centrally and in every way excellently e 


and furnishes pleasant rooms in the rear for the offices 
the Western Conference, the Women’s Conference, ed 
Sunday School Society, and the editor of UNrTY; algo for 


various small Unitanan erings, as, for example, a 
Chicago weekly noon Sunday-school teachers’ meeting; 4 


And considerable more ig 7 
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not least important, a general meeting-place for the Unita- 
rians of the city and ministers or others visiting the city. 
The rooms have been fitted up and furnished by the ladies 
of the Chicago churches; and, taken together with the 
book-store, they furnish a Chicago Unitarian head-quarters 
and a Western Unitarian head-quarters, in the fullest sense 
of the word; and their value as such to our cause, not only 
in Chicago, but in the West as a whole, is very great. 

I have now given you the rapid and imperfect glance which 
I promised over our Western work, with a view to letting 
you see in some slight way what it is, what lines we are 
working on, and how far we have advanced. Many other 
things 1 should be glad to speak of, as, for example, our 
Post-office Mission work and our Unity clubs. But time 
remains only for a moment's look toward the future, and a 
word about work not yet done, but needing to be done. 
And, after all, the future and the things not yet accomplish- 
ed, are our chief concerns in this world. Taking account 
of things accomplished, however pleasant it may be, is chiefly 
good as it furnishes us wisdom and hope and courage for 
coming days and toils. 

As I glance toward the future, my first inquiry must be, 
Can anything be done to retrieve that simply tremendous dis- 
aster which we have suffered within the past two years,— 
the loss, or seeming loss, of the haped-for Wade Theologcial 
School? Some say, We don’t need such a theological school 
’ for the West. No: we do not, if Unitarianism is to die, or 
to be the small thing it has been in the past. But, if rational 
religion is to have the future that it ought to have, and that 
some of us believe it is going to have, in the mighty 
coming West of 50,000,000, 75,000,000, 100,000,000 

ulation, then we do need such a school. For to-day, no. 

or to-morrow, yes. Believe, me, there is a mighty to- 

morrow for that central empire of America which the 
Father of Waters drains. 

Present equipments enough? O we of little faith ! 

Why did the Wade School fail? Partly, because we 
would not look at the future,—the future certainly coming. 
Partly, because we had not, as a denomination, the business 
promptness and discretion to lay our hands upon two or 
three of the wisest, most energetic, and ablest men in our 
body, East or West, in the pastorate or out (if it had taken 
six out of our first pulpits for a year, it would have been 
cheap), and say to them, “In God’s name do this great 
work ; secure this great prize !’’ 

Is the opportunity entirely past now? I fear so; I sup- 
pose so. Yet our leaders may well be quite sure before 
they giveall up. And, if all has to be given up, then what? 
At least, it may well make us all humble and increasingly 
wise and earnest in our work, if so be that we may do some- 
thing toward making good this great loss. 

What are the advance enterprises in the West that we 
need to give attention to these coming two years? 

Of course, first of all, that undertaking should be finish- 
ed which was began here two years ago; namely, the raising 
- of ten thousand dollars to plant churches inthe capital cities 
_ of lowa and Wisconsin. | 
_ Following onin the church-building line, Brother Janson, 
our Scandinavian poet-preacher missionary, as Secretary 
_ Reynolds has already said, wants and needs a church for 
- his work in Minneapolis. His own people can raise money 
_ for the lot, and perhaps a little more; but most of the means 
_ to put up the building must come from the denomination at 
4 Then comes Brother Jones and his very important 
_ work of permanently housing the now once more prospering 


Fourth Church in Chicago. His people expect to contri- 
bute the $7,000 or so necessary to purchase the ground for 
it to stand on, and then outsiders must erect the edifice. I 
am glad to be able to say that we have reason to believe that 
the other Chicago churches wtll take hold of this work with 
energy, and probably subscribe most of the money necessary 
to its prosecution. 

Topeka, Kansas, also, and St. Joseph, Mo., and Beatrice. 
Neb., not to name other places in the West, are desiring to 
build, and will need aid. 

All this reminds me to say—what is not only my own 
judgment, but that of many of our leading Western men— 
that nothing would be wiser for us, as a body, now that the 
Cambridge Divinity School and Meadville are endowed, and 
the Unitarian Building in Boston is provided for, and we 
have no single enterprise of great magnitude on hand, than 
to undertake to raise within the next two or three years a 
Church Building Fund of $100,000 or $200,000, to be 
used mainly in the form of loans without interest to new 
societies erecting houses of worship. Is there anything 
more timely or urgent for us to do than to undertake such 
an enterprise? I feel sure at least that there is nothing 
which would tend more to strengthen and build up our cause 
in the West and South. 

Some of the other things waiting to be done in the West 
are: first, the developing of the Post-office Mission much 
more fully than we have yet developed it, to find out just 
what are its possibilities; second, the putting of UNiTy on 
its feet financially, which can best be done by somebody (and 
who can do it better than we who are here?) getting for it 
five hundred more subscribers; third, every one of our lead- 
ing and best known Unitarian preachers of the Kast to come 
West every winter for a carefully mapped out and arranged 
for two weeks’ preaching missionary tour among our weaker 
isolated churches, but especially in new towns and cities 
where our Unitarian gospel has never been heard,—a per- 
fectly feasible thing; fourth, and finally, a missionary to be 
put as soon as practicable into every one of the more impor- 
tant Western States where there is not one already. How 
many of these things shall we have accomplished when we 
assemble here in our next National Conference, two years 
from now? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA, SEPT. 24, 84. 


When the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
last represented at this Conference, it had but just become 
a sufficiently organized body to have its board of local di- 
rectors and regular business meetings of the same, each 
month. It had also been recently incorporated. It has 
now had the two years’ experience of working under this 
more thorough system. It cannot be said that the society has 
done more work than in the years preceding. Those were 
the years when the strength of the society was mainly di- 
rected, through the fervid perseverance of its very few 
founders, toward accumulating material and manufacturing 
tools. It was getting ready for the work for which it hoped 
to stand. Then, it was the struggle to prove its right to 
live; since, it has been, to find the way to live, to best fur- 
ther the purposes of its being. 

There has been rather less in the way of publication than 
formerly, In the winter of 1882-3, there were three 
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Lesson Manuals—Mrs. Sunderland’s Heroes and Heroism ; | we are not merely a Society—from the name of which they : 
Mr. Mann’s Studies of Jesus, and Mr. Simmons’ Unending often shrink with a keen sense of their own | 
Genesis. The last named course was put into book form for | not strangers, but a company of individuals who are their i 
persoval friends. To give one instance of this kind—from ~ 
cards was added to the list, and another Lesson Manual—|a school of fifteen or twenty souls, all told, being simply three — 
Mr. Gannett’s “ Christmas Poem and Christmas Fact.” An) or four farmer's families meeting each week, a co : 
essay upon Infant Class work, by Mrs. A. L. Parker, of| ent writes: ‘ We study out of the Bible, sing a few 
Quincy, Lll., was printed i in pamphlet form, and a book of give out two began original among ourselves 

“ Unity Festival Services” was issued just before the meet-| for next Sun 


the holiday trade. Last winter a new series of infant class 


ing of the Western Conference. 


each year to supply the demand, and a few lesser matters, 


complete the list. The children’s department of Unity has but the West is full of it, and there is more genuineness in — 


it than in many a one of four times the number and ten 
“Unity Festivals’ has been the most important publication | times the advantages. 4 


been edited by the Secretary. 


of the last year. Each of its services having been first 


issued separately at their respective seasons, undergoing the | but fostering the life of these often most unpromising and 4 
practical test of use, and afterward being revised as proved | widely scattered germs of religious growth, is the larger ~ 


best,—the book is of a thoroughly established value. 


Since these services of the festival kind first found place | a liberally reverent direction over the breadth of the newly 
in the West, they have steadily gained in favor everywhere. | growing country. 


Their use brings the Church and Sunday-school together 
in a united exercise of thought and worship, and promotes 
a truer relation between them. The book is a contribution 
to the liturgy of the Church no less than to that of the 
Sunday-school. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett’s series of lessons called “The 
Childhood of Jesus” will be ready in November. These 
will be in four parts, and will make series 15, 16,17 and 18 
of Unity Sunday-schvol Lessons. To know that these are 
prepared by Mr. Gannett is to be assured of the careful 
work they represent, and of their high value. 

With regular monthly meetings of a Board of Directors, 
faithfully ‘atte ended, we have tried first to establish more 
thorough business and executive management than was pos- 
sible under the previous limitations. This is a part of the 
activity of the members of the Board, which, while it wiil 
admit of no detail in this record, has yet occupied a promi- 
nent place in time and labor expended. In any organization, 
large or small, religious or secular, the sure foundation for 
future usefulness can only be secured by thorough business 
habits. We have tried also to give real study to the schools 
within our range, and to speak of our work is to speak of 
them. It is te be remembered that over such an extent of 
newly settled country as that general term, “The West,” 
implies, and largely devoted as it is to farming purposes, 
there are great ba ie to overcome in a work of this kind. 
Nearly half of the schools are in cities and towns having 
the usual advantages and disadvantages which thickly popu- 
lated places contribute toward prosperity. The rest are as 
yet hardly to be called schools—they are scattered bands of 
Sunday students. They are but just gathering themselves 
inte united effort toward a better understanding of religious 
subjects. 

The people of the East have become in a certain way 
accustomed, through generations of usage, to that educational 
and institutional life which to a greater or less degree pene- 
trates into nearly every town and village in or near New 
Kngland. A society is no stranger tothem. What it stands 
for is recognized, and they make themselves no strangers to 
it. In the West the difficulties of living being, among the 
outlying parishes, largely of a physical character, and the 
activity of the people tending to the physical, they must 
be reached first through common human sympathy—per- 
haps uncommon is oftener needed—before they realize that 


These, with new editions | time and that is all. Mr. S. was chosen Superintendent 2 
of several different publications, which have been required | because he was the only one among us who could pray.” 


of money or material. This increasing correspondence ig — 


ay, call for answers to the two given last | 


This may seem like meager material for a Sunday-school, 3 


Producing publications is a part of the Society's work, ‘ 


work, since it is laying the foundation for future growth in 


The schools have been reached by means of annual gta- ~ 
tistical circulars, containing lists of questions with blanks ~ 
for the answers. Rather less than fifty per cent. of these — 
are usually returned. But considering all things, this ig ~ 
quite as good as could be expected. Through these we have — 
made a first acquaintance with actual conditions better than — 
could be done by any other means of equal despatch. They ~ 
give us a better understanding of the general wants, we ~ 
learn who are strong and who are weak, where the a 
will comes from and where the indifference. Our facilities — 
for helping are as yet very meager as to anything that.would ~ 
require outlay of money, but as a general thing the schools 
are sturdy and self-reliant, and the newer ones, with every- ~ 
thing to overcome, think more of the friendly interest of ~~ 


correspondence with its suggestiveness and good cheer thaa i 


a part of the work which we deem one of our heartiest en- — 
couragements, since it shows a recognition of the i: 
as a central life, and also a desire for broad and united effort. 
It is by this establishment. of personal relations between — 
these poorer schools and ourselves that our future growth ig — 
to be measured. With these, personal correspondence ig — 
now taking the place of the annual business circular. Fin ; 
means more painstaking work, but it is the kind best 
ed to the conditions. Look at our neighbors in other de- — 
nominations. There ismoreofa direct personal effort among E. 
them, more of a democratic considerateness of every indi- — 
vidual, and marked results in point of numbers. 5 
Mission schools are not as much in favor with our de- — 
nomination as with some others. In St. Louis the Church — 
of the Messiah supports one numbering over 350 scholars. J 
In Chicago, our two oldest societies have each a mission 
work, though not of the Sunday-school character, being In- 
dustrial and Free Kindergartening for the week days. Only “a 
in large cities are mission schools in demand, and it is not a 
in accordance with the spirit of Unitarianism to make a 
division of this kind between parish and mission. 3 
school work is, in itself, missionary, and in all our schools — 
there is a large representation of non-church-going parents. — 
To speak further of our encouragements, we find a 
ing faith in the weekly regularity of Teachers’ M. j 
faith, I mean, demonstrated by conduct. The amount of 
money raised by school contributions each Sunday i increases 
yearly, and those from outside sources are more liberal than — 
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formerly. The use of better music and of services in- 


_ creases yearly. The number of schools able and willing to 


lend a helping hand in the shape of some missionary work is 
larger each year. This work is of various kinds. It is 
better that it should be something near at hand, because of 
the principle it involves, and the greater good it is to the 


- children who do it. 


If we mention one or two of our discouragements it is 


4 _ not because we rate them as checks to our courage. They 


are, rather, spurs. There is still great want of sympathetic 
action between church and Sunday-school. Very few from 


- the church attend the school—even the services—or show 


' personal interest therein. 


The fact that this deplorable 


; Separation of interests is more and more keenly felt and 
' complained of, is the beacon which points to its sure re- 


3 ' tarian schools of Chicago. 


of the Old Testament. 


moval. If in homes this separation grows up between the 
life of the older ones and that of the children, if each does 
not share the interests of the other, all being mutual in 
common home-life, the demoralization of that life is inevit- 
able. There is no homewithoutthis. Itisa hotel. There 
is no church-life where children and parents do not mutu- 
ally share the Sunday interests. A church building be- 
comes a lecture hall. 
The business of the three Western Unitarian societies,— 
the Western Unitarian Conference, the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference and the Sunday-school Society, has 
been done in the joint home known as the Channing Club 
Room, they each bearing proportionately the expenses of 
the room. The Sunday School Society has tried also to 
fulfil the duties of general hostess and make it as homelike 
as possible for friends both in and out of town who have 
had occasion to call. Sample copies of the publications of 
the Eastern Sunday-school society are kept open for exam- 
ination, with our own, in this general office. 
A course of Union lessons has been carried on under the 
auspices of the Sunday-school Society among the four Uni- 
Meetings held each Monday 
noon at the Channing Club Room Seve given the union 
study hour for the lesson of the following Sunday. A 
teacher’s meeting later in the week in the pastor’s study 


. has added the more thorough preparation. 


The winter of 1882-3 was given to a historical survey 
Last year the New Testament was 
begun, the winter’s course being the four Gospels, with 


No. XIII of Unity Lessons—Mr. Mann’s Studies of Jesus, 


as a guide. 


These meetings will be resumed the first of 


+ October, and next in order will be the Acts and the primi- 


_ gales and donations. 
' considered, as we do not publish to make money, but to 


- 
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— ago of $300, the Society has been out of debt. 


oad 


tive Christian life. 

It can hardly be necessary to say, since it is for a Sunday- 
school society I speak, that a serious hindrance in what- 
ever we plan to undertake, is the usual lack of money with 
which to do it. We can command more proportionately 
in the way of individual work, than we can of dollars with 
which to execute. Yet as we believe in the slow, sure, 


” growth from small beginnings, this is not disheartening. 


The income of the Society has been through memberships, 
That from sales is really not to be 


supply our schools with suitable material at as low a figure 


_ as can be done and still cover the cost of printing and hand- 


ling. The income from the other two sources is variable. 
Since the generous donations made at Cleveland two years 
With $241 
from memberships and $21.37 from donations during the 
ast year, it has done such work as it could, and in closing 


the books, a small balance of cash on hand was shown, after 
the payment of its bills. At the last Conference the cost 
of the plates of Unity Festivals, a sum of $310, was con- 
tributed by several churches, which enables us to sell the 
book at the same price as that of Unity Services and Songs. 
The two books belong together, but as Unity Festivals is 
somewhat the larger of the two, it must otherwise have 
been put at a higher price than the Services and Songs. 

Eleven years ago the Society first began to exist. Its 
most active work has been done within the past six, and its 
most efficient organization has becn within the past two. 
Our schools now number seventy-five. 

It is only a few of these leading features in its work that 
can be mentioned in so short a time as the ten minutes as- 
signed ; and of the things we would like to do nothing can 
be said. Perhaps it is best so—leaving the future to speak 
for itself. Living from hand to mouth as has been neces- 
sary with such limited means, it still has given out publica- 
tions actively, and to-day its worth is represented by fourteen 
series of Sunday-school Lessons, six sets of Infant Class 
Cards, four books for service and singing, one of special Fes- 
tival music and other material of less note. Or, to put it 
in shape of figures, the books showed the Society to be 
worth $1,086.16 at the close of last year, with a cash bal- 
ance of $156, and no bills unpaid. All the work represent- 
ed by these publications has been gratuitous, excepting of 
course the printers’ bills. It is our first wish to be always 
actively employed with definite purpose toward the highest 
welfare of our members, and with more consistent support 
from the friends who believe in Sunday-schools and who 
believe in the Western field of labor, better results will con- 
tinually appear. 

ELLEN T. LEONARD. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


To the Unitarian Women of the West: 


Dear FRIENDs :—As we stand upon the threshold of a 
new season of intellectual and social activity—for that is 
what the cold season means to us in this latitude,—I am 
moved to write you, as sisters of a common household of 
faith, and ask your sympathy and coéperation in some plans 
which lie very near my heart. I wish it were possible to 
talk these plans over with you face to face, but the long 
distances which separate us make that impossible, and all 
that remains is silence, or this talk through the pages of 
Unity. The subject I want to ask you to help consider 
may be put in the question: ‘‘ What can and ought we, the 
Unitarian women of the West to do, this year, for the build- 
ing up of the religious life of our churches, for the dissemi- 
nation of our religious faith, and for the furtherance of 
Unitarianism in the West?” 

Those of us so fortunate as to be present at our denomi- 
national anniversaries in Chicago last May, and in Saratoga 
last month, cannot have done otherwise than go away with 
the conviction that we have a religious faith worth par 
for, and that the truths we hold as Unitarians, about G 
and man, human duty and destiny, must make human hearts 
stronger and happier, and life better worth the living to all 
who receive them. These truths we alone can give to the 
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world, for we alone as a denomination stand for them. | at least, with Unitarian literature? Let asecond committee — 
What are we doing as a denomination and as individuals to | have charge of advertising in the city and county papers, ~ 
carry these truths to others? What are we as Unitarian | offering our literature free to all who will apply for it a 
women doing to give them a deeper hold upon our own | mail; and if possible put into your church at once a | 
hearts and lives, and upon the hearts and lives of our chil- | list of liberal books to serve as the nucleus for a ee 
dren, and to make them known to our neighbors and neigh- | library, the books to be sent by mail to all applicants on~ 


payment of postage. Literature for such distribution =i 
Out of such questions as these, asked by a few of our be had free or at small cost by applying to Miss F. Le Baron 


bors’ children ? 


earnest women, grew the Women’s Western Unitarian Con- 


ference, organized three and a half years ago as a mission- formation desired as to details of work. This isa work © 
ary body for the purpose of spreading our Unitarian Chris- | which even isolated Liberal women may do for their faith. ~ 
tianity. The fact stared us in the face that over this great |(.c) The third direction in which we a-k your codperation 

West in which we live, 1,500 miles long by 500 broad, | is in the formation of classes in all our churches this coming ~ 
extending from New York on the east to the Rocky Moun- | winter fur the study of our religious history and thought. 7 
And this seems to me the most important of the three, for ~ 
I cannot but believe that an intelligent knowledge of our — 
denominational history, the principles for which we as Uni- ~ 
tarians stand, and the philosophic basis of those principles ~ 
would inspire us with an enthusiasm for so grand a faith, 
which would wake missionaries of us all. Will you not © 
set about the furmation of such a class in the church to © 
which you belong. or if you have no church, then in the 
community where you live? With such codperation on 7 
the part of all our women, we shall be able to report next” 
May a successful study class in religious history and literature — 
in each of our churches. Is it possible to organize and © 
sustain such classes? How shall we set about it? and” 
what shall we study? are some of the questions which I — 
hear asked by those who have read thus far. Let me re 
ply by saying that the plan has been demonstrated to 
to|be entirely feasible by several of our churches which ~ 
have carried it out for several successive winters. In | 
Chicago the women of all the Unitarian churches have © 
united in forming such a class, which has become a felt” 
power in the denominational work of the city, and the © 
courses of study they have followed may be s ive to 
churches elsewhere. These classes have been held monthly ~ 


tains on the west, and from St. Paul on the north to St. 
Louis on the south, there were only about seventy Unitar- 
an churches—less than one in 10 000 square miles. How 
was our gospel to be made known over this vast region with 
only seventy voices, widely separated, to proclaim it? And 
we said: Cannot the women of our churches lend a hand in 
the work? The question answered itself. We felt that 
there was work for us to do, but that if we would work 
effectively, we must organize and work in an associated way 
for certain definite ends. We did organize, and set before 
ourselves certain definite objects to be attained. These 
objects are: 

1. “To unite all the Unitarian women of the West, 
whether members of churches or isolated Liberal women, in 
an associated way, to further the cause of Unitarianismn.” 

2. To turn our united efforts into three channels, viz: 
(a) to collect money for denominational purposes; (/) to 
distribute our Unitarian literature as widely as possible to 
all who will read; (c) to form classes among ourselves for 
the study of our denominational history, literature and bi- 
ography. 

It is in the carrying out of these objects that we ask your 
sympathy and codperation. Let me speak of each a little 
more fully. 

(a) We ask you to each become a member of the Con- 
ference by the payment of an annual membership fee of 
$1.00 or life membership fee of $10.00. These are our 
chief means for raising money, and by these means we have 
realized in each of the two years past $1,000. We have 
already made plans of work for the coming year which will 
require that sum to carry out, and other plans only await 
larger means to realize them. If those who have not yet 
joined us will do so, and those who have become members 
will renew their membership, we may have $2,000 instead 
of $1,000 to expend this year, while not one of us will feel 
the poorer for the single dollar which we have contributed. 
Part of this money will go to meeting the current expenses 
of the headquarters in Chicago, part to publishing and dis- 


tributing literature, part to Secretary's work, and part to 
helping bear the expenses of a church which is not yet 
strong enough to support itself. These membership dollars 
may be sent to Mrs. J. ©. Hilton, Evanston, Lilinois, the 
Treasurer of the Women’s Conference. (b) The work of 
distributing our Unitarian literature through the Post-office 
Mission is so large a work and promises so rich returns, that 
I cannot do otherwise than appeal to all our Unitarian sis- 
ters in the West to help us in it. Will you not bring up 
the subject in your churches and organize for a vigorous 
campaign, appointing a committee to find out who in your 
own community is semi-liberal in sentiment, and see that 


35 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, who will also furnish all i in- 


in the afternoon, and in connection with them a lunch has — 
been served each session. The programmes of studies for 
three successive years have already been printed in this 
per, and copies of the same can be obtained upon application 2 
at our Chicago headquarters. What has been donein Chicago - 
can be done elsewhere, and I feel sure cannot be done in” 
any church without a deepening of the church life, as well 
as an increase of the missionary spirit. The subjects 
which might with profit be studied by such a class are almost” 
infinite in range and variety. The life and teachings a | 
any one of such men as Channing, Parker, or Martineau, | 
would furnish a full winter's work if taken up under dif- 
ferent heads, Any of the many short statements of Unie 
tarian belief, such as those of Messrs. Brigham, Wendte, 
Sunderland, Douthit, or Allen, would furnish an admir-— 
able text for a very valuable winter's work. Perhaps best ¢ , 
all would be Freeman Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian Belief. 
Such, dear friends, are the objects which the Woman's” 
Western Unitarian Conference proposes to itself, and which | 
[ as its servant ask you each to help it to realize; and is am 
persuaded the asking will not be in vain. I should be glad 
to hear from earnest women in all our churches and out- 
side of any church as to how these plans of work seem a 
you, and what the women of your church, or what 
yourself will do toward giving them a trial. 


Euiza R. SUNDERLAND. 


all such are supplied periodically and regularly, for a year 
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_ Unrry just at hand. | wish we could have a little discussion, | North ‘and South at ope ning ef the war. 


-town—most likely, born there—is most tempted and most | The crisis, North and South (‘ Biglow,”’ i iv. ) 


—.* 


sl”: CUR 


THE CASE OF MOTHER BICKERDYKE. factory. There were three colors of milkweed, three varie- 


ties of yellow daisy, a white daisy, a rose-colored mint, 
Epiror oF Uniry:—Two days before Unrry came with white milfoil, wild roses; with another pure white flower 
its query for the whereabouts of Mother Bickerdy ke, I was unknown to me with five ‘small petals milk-white, and three 
reading of her with a swelling heart for woman's wrongs | °F four flowers on a stem. All of these, except, perhaps, 
and a feeling of shame for the government so one-sided as the roses, were called “weeds by most of the family with 
to exclude the motherly element from its deliberations, whem we were stopping, yet they were intelligent, good 
‘thus making it possible for any woman to have to read lean housekeepers, exceedingly cleanly and knew how to gain this 
I did. | world s goods. Some of these flower 1 found in orchards, 
I quote from Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake's speech before , S0™me by the stream, others by roadside. C. A. F. 8. 
the National Woman Suffrage Convention held in Washing- | —~ 


ton last March: 

‘“‘Take as an illustration the Pension Bureau in regard to - the Unity Club. 
woman's services. An enormous sum has been appropriated to 
pay soldiers—from the veteran of two .wars to the boy recruit 
who was out for only three months—but not a dollar for the wo- . — omer 
men who did duty in the hospitals during that perilous time. | OUTLINES FOB A StU! 
There was Mother Bickerdyke, who was a strong woman in her OF 
prime during the dark hour of the Nation; she gave her entire JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
time for four years to the service of the couutry, laboring in hos- | —_ 
pitals, going out on the battlefield after the contest was over, and | HIS POETRY AND PROSE. 
viewing those scenes of carnage that make the heart grow sick, | 4 
lifting wounded soldiers in her brave arms to bear them to places | 2 
of safety, at the risk of her life. Mother Bickerdyke is an old| Planned for home-reading, and class-meetings, with written 
woman now, but there is no pension for her, she is earning her papers and conversations. The page-references are to the 
living at the wash-tub, a monument to the ingratitude of a republic | ‘‘ Household Edition’’ of the Poems. Both Poems and Essays 
—as touching as was Belisarius when he begged in the streets of published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Consult * Bio- 
Rome. ae Sketch ”’ by F. H. Underwood (Harper's Magazine, 

Several times efforts have been made to secure pensions for old | _Jan., 1581), reprinted afterwards in book-form; and Review by 
army nurses, but the reply at the Pension Bureau has always BE. C, Stedman (Scribner's Magazine, May, 1882). 
been: ‘Government has made no appropriation for the payment | 
of the hospital services of women.’’’ 


Do you suppose a petition to Congress from you and a ra se Mi nan . ; , 
“thousand other soldier boys” would right this great wrong| LOWELL AS POET OF OUR HISTORY.—THE NATION, 
for Mother Bickerdyke and other noble women who served ee 
our country as nurses?’ Women's petitions are thrown 
aside, because the power of the ballot is not behind them. Ee eT 
You see of course I can not help you to Mother Bickerdyke’s The wiser ear s + God divi 


The wiser ear some text of God divines, 


. : . . " or the she , ‘ my - la Oia 
address, but possibly you will have received that ere this will For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin. 
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f1.] THE CIVIL WAR. 


_ reach you. 


PAGE. PAGE, 
if you have not, I would suggest that Mrs. Lillie Dev- BicLow Papers, SERIES If, . 21 COMMEMORATION OpR. - - 3s4 
ereux Blake will ‘probably know, and if you have not her | Wastexsor rie Sunern, -  -378 Ope, Jucy 4, 1876, (1. 1) 416 


On Board THE “Th. - - 383 Memori® Posirum. - - - sl 
address (as | have not), a letter in care of Miss Susan B. os) awk FROM Lire oF L’Exvot; To the Muse. _ - 304) 


Anthony, Rochester, N. Y. will reach her. BLONDEL. - - = 380 
ALURA COLLINS Ms Stupy Winpows.—“ Abraham Lincoln.” 


Conversation.—Presidential campaign of 1860; parties, 
and their policy. Abraham Lincoln, and his previous his- 
tory. First movements of secession. President Buchanan 


Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 18, ’84. 


A LITTLE DISCUSSION. and his messages to Congress, 1860-1. His two Cabinets. 


Condition of North and South at Lincoln’s inauguration. 
Epiror oF Unity :—Have just glanced at the items in| History-of opinion on ‘“ Right of Secession.” 


Hopes of 


Lowell's thought | 
(not of course an old-fashioned one) of the Sabbath ques-| of the worth of the Union. The President’s view cf the 


tion. whether “public sentiment” and “the common sense | duties of his position. Impatience of the Abolitionists at 
’ Pp | P p 


of most’ would not require it asa day of recreation and | his slowness. (‘“ Biglow,” LL. vi. vii.) “Mr. Wilbur's’ 
rest? Whether the Puritanic sentiment is really the “safe- | opinion (iv. vii.) Was Lincoln right? Southern sym- 
guard ?” pathizers at the North (“ Biglow,” v.) Jefferson Davis and 

There is another thing not casy to settle. It would seem, | life in the ‘ ‘ Confederacy,” as seen by “ Mr. Sawin.’’ “ Mason 
often, as if the citizen, man or woman, going out from and Slidell,” and previous history of “ Right of Search.” 


Causes 
exhilarated by the banquet to which “nature invites us,’ | of England’ s unfriendliness to the North, and later expres- 


and though it indicates an “unnatural life,” we find many | sions of it. "(Read “ My Study Windows, " 63-82; Haweis, 


- surrounded by the open fields making it home where the |in Living Age, vol. 147, 363, 564; and “Twenty Years 


_ birds i in field and forest, and the bees in the gardens and | of Congress,’ chap. xxvi.) Home Life. North and South, 
fields utter sweeter music; who know less of them and care | during the war. Causes leading Lincoln to the “ Declara- 
~ Nees for them, than their visitors from cities. During the | tion of Emancipation.” Its reception at home and abroad. 
_ midsummer I gathered what to me was a most brilliant| (Consult “American Conflict,” vols, 1, Il.; “Twenty 
_ sheaf of flowers, of nine or ten varieties, very perfect and satis- | Years of Congress,” chaps. sear.) 
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[2.] RECONSTRUCTION. : 


“ Round her mighty knees 
She calls her children back,and wats the morn 
Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas.” 


“ No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow.’ 


PAGE. 
BicLow PAPERS, SERIES 11. fant vi. | 287 


PAGE. 
SONNET INTRODUCTORY TO “THREE 


Ope, Jury 4, 1876. - - 416 Memoriat Poems.” 406 
ConcoRD ODE. - - - - 407 CATHEDRAL: (* This Western 
Giant.’ - - 401 


Conversation.—l.incoln’s death, and its effect upon North 
and South. Test of republican institutions in that event; 
and in the dispersion of the army. Opposing ideas of * re- 
construction,” and “right of secession.” ‘“ Hosea Biglow's ns 
arguments for the bolle of “the old Amerikin idee.” Pres- 
ident Johnson’s opinion. The dead soldiers’ “ Why died 
we;” and ideas of “ekle rights” offered by “ Mr. Sawin.” 
Final triumph of Abolitionism in the ‘Amendments to the 
Constitution.” Anti-slavery as a source of poetry. Did it 
produce much that will live? What of the “Biglow 
Papers’? Who are our anti-slavery poets ;—their different 
methods? Lowell's fears for the ‘‘ Western giant.” 2 gr 
pare “My Study Windows,” 73-82.) Can we find, 1 
himself, one source of these fears? and another, in the p Hon 
ness of the danger? (Read Cathedral, “Thou beautiful 
Old Time,” 404.) But does he not say, with Longfellow,— 
“Qur faith triumphant o'er our fears”? (‘“ Commemora- 
tion Ode,” ix. close. ) 


[3.] THE ‘‘COMMEMORATION ODE.” 
“ But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear | wep wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her.” 


“ Fuir wages for brave men, 


A nation saved, a race delivered!” 
PAGE. PAGE. 
Bictow Papers, SERIES 11.(x.) - 2&5 Memoria PosiTruM. - - 381 


Abraham Lincoln.” 
Conversation.—Oceasion of Lowell's recital of this “Ode.” 
(Harper's Magazine, Jan., "81, 268). . Harvard College, 
and the record of her sons in the war. Patriotism as.a 
quality of human nature; its sources, and meanings. Effect 
upon it of true culture. (Compare ii. ili. vil. strophes of 
the “Ode.”’) Educated and uneducated patriotism in the 
war. “All have helped to save her.” ) The “Ideal’’ as 
the source of action and of rest. Lowell's soldier-kin. Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, his death and burial. Col. Charles Rus- 
sell Lowell, his record as student, man and soldier. (Read 
lives of these and others, in “ Harvard Memorial Biogra- 
phies.”) Lowell's tender mention of them in Poems, and 
elsewhere. (‘‘My Study Windows,” 54-56.) Abraham 
Lincoln, Lowell’s estimate of the man and the President. 
Comparison with Henry [V. Why does he call him “the 
first American’? ‘The patriotism of our poets. Proof thus 
viven of the inspiring nature of democracy. Lowell as 
patriot, and our chief poet-historian. Historical poems by 
our. other poets. Closing lines of the ‘ Commemoration 
Ode ”;—compare them with other patriotic verses by Lowell, 
and with those of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Holmes. 


My Stupy Winpows.—“ 


LX. 
THE RELIGION OF LOWELL. 


i Gone and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou, 
‘alking Thy garden still, commun’ st with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 


[1.] GoD IN NATURE, MAN, HISTORY. 


“ Not only around our infancy 
Doth Heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that eringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not. 


"“ Behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” © ~ 


PAGE. PAGE. 

FamMitiar Epistve |“ Hor mature Si Descenpero.- - - - @ 7 

Fails.”’ | . . 373 New Year's Eve. - - 339 
Sea-Werev. - - =- - 338  Unpber tHe Wittows [“ But 0, 3 
SUNNETS KIV.XV.XXV. - - 22 half heavenly.” | ae. — a 
L’Envol, after Sonnets. - - 2 ToW.L.Ganatson. - - - be 
Vision oF Sign LAUNFAL. - U7 Evecy on THE Deatu or Dr. . 
CATHEDRAL |“ Man cannot be.” CHANNING. - - - - 2 
“O Power.” | 599, 404 CoLuMBuUs. - . : - 4 
Tae Miner. - . 369 VOYAGE TO Vimcanp. - - - 34 
GoLp Eaa. . 369 «©«©Gtance BEuinp THe CverTarn. 460 
A PAKABLE. - . - 18 PR+SENT CRIBI8. - - - - OF 

Ope, JuLy 4, 1876 ‘close. i. 420 . 


Conversation. — Meanings of the second motto. Other — 
passages teaching the same lesson. The “wonder” of — 

childhood, and the “insight” of later years,—does the latter — 
include the furmer? (Read Tenuyson’s “Flower in the — 
crannied walk.” ) oy a poet, more than others, feel the — 
“Tides of the Spirit”? (See Martineau’s sermon, so named.) 
Which poem shows best Lowell’s patient waiting for the — 
tide’s return? ‘I'he innocent, and the struggling soul, and © 


the “thin plank” that separates them. (Compare “Ode to ~ 
Happiness.” S67.) The reach of “God's bright provi- — 
dence,” and its force. “ His passionless reformers.” Low — 


ell’s other names for ‘good luck.” (Compare “ Among 
Books,” [{f. 231-2.) The path of the child, made “ 4 
for the angel.” Our free-will, and the “mystery of Pur- — 
pose” that surrounds us. That « Purpose,” as shown in 
History. Does it concern “the mass of men” only?_ 
(Compare “ Blondel,’ 380.) “Chance,” “ Destiny,” “ Fate,” 
—do these names satisf y Lowell’s thought? Connell “— 
Miner” with close of Cathedral. What does Lowell mean — 
by the “commonplace of miracle”? (Compare “ Mosaics,” — 
340.) True prayer, and its obstacles. (Compare “Sea — 
Weed” and Cathedral 399, “I, that still pray.”) “ Inward — 
surety’ the soul’s strongest proof of God. 
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[2.] FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 


“ Fach age must worship its own thought of God, 
More or less earthy, claryying still, 
With subsidence continuous of the dregs.” 


“ My lids were moistened as the woman knelt, 
And—was tt will, or some vibration faint 

Of sacred Nature, deeper than the will ?— 

My heart occultly felt tsel/ in hers, 

Through mutuai intercession gently leagued.” 


“ Surely as the unconscious needle feels the rps 4 loadstar draw, . 
So strives every gracious nature to at-one itself with law.” 


PAGE. * 
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Conversaiion.—God’s continual presence in ‘the wail , 


“ T fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 
Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 


basis of freedom in religion, Relations of freedom and 
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The laws of each Age the expression of its thought of God. ‘Dante and his great poem. The two immortalities,—of influ- 
Pagan and Christian ideals of God and the human soul. “ence, and of conscious life-—which is the greater, as inclu- 
(“Among My Books,” II. 97-101.) Grecian and Gothic | sive of the other? Does Lowell believe in this? 
architecture as emblematic of these. Which does Lowell. 

love, and why? His comparison of Dante’s great poem with | x 

a cathedral. (Compare Longfellow’s Sonnets, “ Divina, ea eg Petal 

Commedia. ”) Thought of “ Godminster Chimes’? Do you LOWELL'S PORTRAIT OF LOWELL, 

find any correspondences between Lowell himself, as seen in 
“his books, and his cathedral pictures? The Ancient Faith member of the class will bring written answers to the first 
—Lowell’s attitude towards it and its framers. Wherein is eight questions. ) 

"he “not recreant”? Religion of the Puritans; their prob-| “Read again the Reviews of Lowell and his works by 
~ lem and ours. (“Among My Books,” I. 228-9.) Our Underwood Stedman, and Haweis. 
new freedom. (“My Study Windows,” 193-198.) The) 1. How does Lowell, the Essayist, compare with Lowell, 
_ doubt of to-day; and Lowell’s fearlessness of its “chemic the Poet ? 


4 tests.” The “ Purpose’ hidden there. Credulity and su-| Which is, to you, his Finest Essay? 
which his Best Short, Poem ? 


(The interest of this meeting will be increased if each 


perstition of scepticism. (“ Among My Books," I. 148-9. ) | y Which his Best Long, 


His Greatest Portrait | ? 
The Neblest Passage in the ‘‘ Commomoration Ode”? 
Six Noblest Passages elsewhere? 


which is the soul’s worse enemy? The Faith of the 
Future,—the influences that are shaping it; and its sure | 
“emblem.” Mission of the “ Western Goth,” compared | Three Wittiest Things in the ‘ Biglow Papers”? 
with that of his prototype. Fellowship and brotherhood ;— | Six Quotations that Ough sn he Familiar ? 
‘ oe | 
of h ate hee find 58 aw cess Pipe a pms Conversation. —The “ phenomenal rabye ” of Lowell's 
De eee See Oy ae en Pe -genius,—how many names, beside that of Poet, are needed 
ted, and with what result to character? (‘‘ Among “he 4 5 Fagen, 
My Books.” I. 349-380.) Upward steps of the soul’s | 2 XPress it? Corresponding breadth of his sympathy with 
h: “that def hich th or ne ocael “Nature and with Man. Peculiar quality of his love of 
=". babi a] a thy ye Fie: re h it seems 9 22 Nature. Her influence over him, as shown in his later 
@ _ nabitual cweming Place at wach Wt may arrive. | noems. Source of his interest in the ruder types, and the 
(“ Among My Books,” Il. 102, 115-124.) sweetie pw ee eee 
' ; ‘‘grotesques’’ of human character. (Compare passages in 
‘ Fitz-Adam’s Story,’ in “ Atlantic’ for Jan., 1867, with 
3.] THE IMMORTAL LIFE. 7 we. d ob 7 , 
Se, others in “Cathgdral,” “Under the Willows,” etc.) Is 
“ Faith and wonder and the primal earth Ils “dee shied instinct. of Tc ; 
Ave Barn Gelb Gis werd OR akere oadha Lowell's “deep religious instinct,” of which his reviewers 
ig speak, to be felt in all his poems? Does its expression 
—_— pe Timer bryce vom differ in the earlier and later ones? How are his conserva- 
And the soul's boundiaes future ee and radicalism mingled? Mr. Stedman says: “ His 
€ . *.° . . . . . 
re; 2 political and moral convictions appear chiefly in his verse; 
his prose appertains to literature ; —how largely do you agree 
‘with this? The flexibility of his style, as shown by its 
PAGE. ‘peculiar adaptation to the various subjects of his essays. 
Requiem. ; PALINODE. 


7 : . : ; . 202 } > ve 
So Pere a's Gers | Se iS Dae hie, Point out several of these, in which this is specially felt. 


) Tue Cuanceunc. . Monthly for May, 1874). . _, | The “condensed wealth” of his prose, and its sources. Is 
Evecy ox Dearuor Da.Cuaxninc.104 Memorim Positum. .  . << 
_ ‘Tue First Snow-Fatt. : . 336 Com MEMORATION UDE | IV. VIII. IX. | 385 I. ‘this equally evident in his poetry ! Truth of the popular 


| Tue Winv-Harr. - . . 361 Instinct, as shown in the reception of the first “ Big low 
Amone My Books. I1.—“ Dante.” 


Conversation —* The Spiritual World, whereof we become | | Paper.” Later critical opinion of the collected “ Papers, 

_ denizens by birth and citizens by adoption.” (Compare | and rank now given them . ae Lowell's poems. Is Low- 
" “Dante,” 48, 90, with our first motto.) Relations of past, ell’s popularity mening Of what qualities in a poet is 
present and futyre i in such a world. Common meaning of ‘popularity an evidence: Wherein is Lowell a “type of 
- “worldliness”’ and ‘“ other-worldliness,’’—which is the more ‘Tepublican culture f How has he proved himselt Noses 
_ dangerous extreme? Lowell’s thought of their true rela- | 4™merican of Americans ? Lowell's porteass Lowell, — 
tion. (Compare “ Among My Books,” II. 251.) The how close is its likeness to his Ideal Poet Does it 
- “doubts that spring up at the foot of every truth.” Is the *U&eest power yet in reserve, and waiting its appointed 
Immortal Life a “truth” to Lowell? Nature of his “doubts” | time ¢ 

concerning it. Different ways of treating such doubts — |= = 
_ that implied in ‘“eld’s poor contentment,” and that which 
" makes “ we cannot know” “ proof of a hizher plane on which | a oo Study Cable. 

_ we can believe and see.” Which do you think is Lowell's | 

_ Way, and on what passages of prose and verse do you base; est 
' your judgment? His deduction from that “daintiness” of| It has been a ti time since we have read a la from 
_ the soul that “finds Twice stale”? (‘ ' Cathedral, ” 394. «J the hands of a minor poet, so much to our liking as this.* 
_know not how it is with other nien.’) Compare with | To those who are casting about fora pretty volume to be 
_ Emerson’ 8 similar feeling, as shown in his essay on ‘¢ [mmor- used at holiday time amony friends on whose tables the 
» tality.” Changes and growth of Lowell's thought on the | master poets already lie, we cordially commend this admir- 
r — Immortal Life, as shown in his earlier, middle and later ably executed little tilenie'} in drab. By our UNITY circle 
. The later thought, as illustrated by his comparison 


of the Pagan and the Christian om, and by his estimate of - Putnam Sona, ead tyr oom. By Helen Hinsdale Rich. @, 


—** The life to come, which is but the continuation and fulfillment 
of this.” 
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an excess of sentiment over thought and consequently are too | 


oriental to our liking. These are chiefly her Nature poems, | the author suggests should follow the lesson, adding that the 
children have the larger part in it; a little judicious as-~ 


though “The Brook” is quite free from this, and is through- | 
out as melodious as itis tender. The most attractive things 
in the book are her poems of religious sentiment and those 
redolent with the heart lore of the fire-side, such as ‘“ The 
Eternal Plan,” or “Wanted, Men,” from which we must quote 
a stanza: 


‘‘We want @ faith that shall ever keep 
True steps with the works of kindness ; 
A priest so ‘high’ that his glance will sweep 
Through the mists of our social blindness ; 
Not quaking slaves to a council stern, 
But mn of a wise endeavor, 
Whose love of God and of man shall burn 
In their thoughts and lives forever.”’ 


| 
But Mrs. Rich, to borrow a phrase of her own, | 
‘Stands quivering ‘mid the woes of life,’’ | 


: 


and she reflects the pathetic and the heroic in some of her 
narrative poems which fall but little short of becoming 
great and lasting poems of the kind, and this defect arises | 
from an obscurity of form rather than of thought. “ Little) 
Phil,” “Only a Woman,” and “ Two Little Graves” are noble | 
and touching. From the last two we quote a line each. | 
‘*A noble nature giveth ease, the royal right of way | 

To every heart.’’ | 


‘His arm of sweet compassion—it will break the woman’s fall.’’ 
Charles G. Whiting of Springfield, Mass., in his brief | 
introduction, tells us that the author was born in a log cabin | 
in Jefferson County, N. Y. From this pioneer life she has | 
gradually worked her way into prominence as a lecturer 
and writer on reform and economic topics. Since her wid- 
owhood she resides at St. Joseph, Mo., and is an active 
worker in the Unity Club and church of that place. We 


' 


hope she may become better known to our readers through | 


Unity columns and otherwise. 


ILLUSTRATED PARABLES.* 


“Parables Illustrated by Pictures and Stories,” just pub- 
lished by the Boston society, is a welcome move in the right 
direction, in that it gives us Bible lessons for Sunday-school 
work. These lessons—eight in number—are handsomely 
printed on cards, with pictorial illustrations taken froms uch 
mastersas Millais, Jalabert, Monet, and others. The cards 
also contain appropriate texts and verses of poetry. Ac- 
companying them is a little manual with an arrangement 
of the lessons as a help for the teacher and following each 
lesson a story, to be read or told to the class; the story 
gathering into itself and enforcing the thought of the 
parable text and verse. The plan seems an admirable 
one, and we most heartily endorse the position of the author 
—out of which these lessons have grown—that historic in- 
formation about the Bible is of little value to young chil- 
dren, and strong moral influences at their impressible age, 


- —_ 


*PicrurE Carps on THE New Testament PARABLes, with an accompanying 
Manual, containing lesson helps and original stories. By Mrs. F. C. 


this volume will be particularly appreciated. Its thought is| of first importance. 
attuned to the inspiring keys of Parker, Emerson, Wendell | these ethical lessons, the appeal to the attention by the © 
Phillips and Peter Cooper, to each of whom there are poems | beautiful picture, and through the attention to the imagi- ~ 
addressed, though these are not the best. The poem which | nation by the story, and so awakening and enforcing moral © 


gives name to the book discloses real poetic sensibilities and thought, must meet with success in the hands of a careful — 
contains many beautiful lines. Some of her poems contain | teacher. 4 


Besides this difficulty, so much printed matter on the card ~ 
crowds the picture, and little children will not easily find © 
all its beauties, and the picture crowds the parable, until the — 


_ 


The picturesque method of teaching 


d 
we 


We should place the emphasis on the conversation which 4 


— 


sistance will easily bring this about. But if it does not © 
seem ungenerous to criticise where so much is excellent, we — 
would say that, in carrying out her method, Mrs. Wilson has 
not kept entirely clear of that pitfall that besets the way of - 
those having the making of our Sunday-school books. In = 
her generosity she has put too much material in a lesson. © 
Fewer things to think about would give a better chance for ~ 
assimilation of the thought, which is the thing desired. — 


children will be discouraged by the smallness of the letters — 
from attempting to read the lesson. The stories are too | 
long for their purpose. Shorter, terser ones would be better — 
for Sunday-school work, where there is much to be done in ~ 
a limited time. Still, for primary classes, say children from 
nine to twelve years of age, these lessons are much the best ~ 
we have seen. 
Could not something be done in the same direction for © 
infant classes, with this difference, that instead of a card © 
for each scholar, there be one large class card, with a short — 
Bible lesson and pictorial illustration. This would be help-~ 
ful to the teacher in assisting her to hold the attention of © 
the little ones, and enable her to make a mental impression — 
through the aid of a visual one. " 
Mr. Gannett’s admirable articles, “The Home of Jesus,” ~ 
recently published in Unity, with the assistance of pictorial | 
illustration, would, with a little arrangement, make valuable - 
A. L. P. 


lessons for this purpose. 


An editorial on Mr. Gannett’s “Childhood of Jesus,”~ 
just published, and advertised in another column, is crowdéd- 
out of this number of Uniry by press of other matter— 
the same cause compelling us to omit the Little Unity 
partment. We regard these lessons of Mr. Gannett as t 
happy culmination of a long and laborious task, and 
heartily commend them to the examination of those : 
have not already arranged for their winter's course of study 
in Sunday-school. a 
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The Christian at Work has absorbed The Continent, and 
will hereafter contain several columns of notes on political 


and social topics by Judge Tourgée, which if we may judge. 
from the issue of last week, will be of unusual interest. __ 


The October number of the Scandinavia contains several 
pages of “Sagas from Norse Antiquity’ re-told in a most 
charming style by Jno. B. Miller. .. 


— — 


Received since our last issue’ ; 


An OUTLINE OF THE Future RELIGION OF THE WoRLD. With a Consideration: 1 } 
the Facts and Doctrines on which it will probably be based. By T 
Stanley. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1884. 8vo, pp. xi. 588. 


A Youne Giru’s Woorne. By Edward P. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead & Go 
Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 484. $1.50. So 
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Wilson. Price of Cards, per package, 20 cents. $2.00 per dozen packages. 
Price of Manual, 40 cents, 


TaLes or Turee Crries. By Henry James. Bosten: James R. 
Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 359. $1 
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Notes ies the Field. 


Unity Cuurcn Door Pu LPit for October 
23 presents a sernion entitled «Why God's 
~ Chosen are a Minority of the Minority,” by 
> Rev. C. Van "Norden, of the North Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. Extra 


~ copies can be supplied from this office 


> at $2.50 per hundred. The next number 
' {ready November 8), will contain a” sermon 
ey Rev. C. G. Ames, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘This 

orld asa Temple.’ Subscription price for 


| the remainder of the series, fifty cents, or 


_ ten copies for $2.50. 


Ann Arpor.—Rev. A. D. Mayo has been 


s “supplying the Unitarian pulpit here the past 


“a 
i entertained at the parsonage the young 


‘month ; itis expected that Rev. W. R. Alger 
ill’ succeed him next month. Mrs Sunder- 


lady students of the University a few even- 


‘logical School here, and the Episcopalians 


Ss ago, to the number of one hundred and 


ss enty-three. The orthodox denominations 


coming more and more to realize the 
eligious importance of Ann Arbor, and the 
sed of vigorous measures to counteract the 
Unitarian influence among the students. 
The Methodists have for a year or two been 
issing the project of establishing a Theo- 


the erection of a fine, large building to be a 
"Sort of Home for the safe keeping of Episco- 
ian young men, and also the adding of 
2,000 to what the local society can pay for 


a minister, and thus sending here a $4,000 


‘man. Finally the Presbyterians have just 
Officially announced that they are going to 


nd here a theological seminary, and as a 
iminary step to it they have made pro- 


a ion for a course of lectures to be delivered 


ar 


is year by six noted preachers of that de- 

nation. Could the Unitarian body doa 

r thing than arrange to have the lectures 

are given every winter at Washington 

y six_of our leading ministers, repeated at 
Arbor ? 


Tue Iviinois Frarernitry.—After eight 
| years of exclusive devotion to the problems 
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-all that could be desire:l. 


of thonght and the spiritual life, this organi- 
zation has at last come to work. At its 
Monmouth meeting its minister-at-large, 
Brother Effinger, reported his first year’s 
work, which was a surprise to all who heard 
it. His year of quiet work when aggregated 
was most encouraging. This society enters 
upon the next year’s work with better 
matured plans. It is to be legally incorpo- 
rated. A committee of ladies was appointed 
to district the State for post-office work, and 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, John A. Roche, 
Chicago; vice-presidents, J. N. Sprigg, 
Quiney, Mrs. ©. J. Richardson, Princeton; 
C. W. Brown, Rockford; secretary, J. R. 
Effinger, Bloomington; treasurer, C. E. 
Switzer, Galesburg. In our next issue we 
will publish Mr. Effinger’ s report and a fuller 
account of the meeting. 


Denver, Coto.—On the [2th of October 
were held the ordination and installation 
services of Rev. T J. 


Church, Denver. The building was freshly 


renovated and had been tastefully decorated | 


for the occasion. Rev. John Snyder preached 


the sermon—which made a powerful impres- | 
sion on those present—on the subject of. 
The or-| 


‘* Responsibility in Modern Life.’” 
daining prayer was offered by Rev. E. Powell; 
Rev. J. F. Gibbs, of Greeley, Colg., gave the 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. C. G. How- 
land, of Kansas, the charge to the minister, 
Rev. Mr. Powell, the charge to the people, 


and the congregation was dismissed with a | 
School. 


benediction from the new pastor. In the 


evening a reception was tendered to him at. 
_nething more attractive to the scholars than 


the St. James Hotel by Mr. and Mrs. Gage. 


A private letter says that “it was as to. 


numbers, cordiality, musical excellence, etc., 
The pleasure of 
the occasion was saddened only by the 
thought that Bro. Van Ness was about to 
lose, for atime at least, the wise counselor 
and efficient co-worker—Mrs. Gage.’’ 


We extend our congratulations to Brother 
Van Ness as he enters on his new field of | 


labor. 


Woman's Work.—The St. Louis Branch of 
the W. W. U. C. has entered upon its second 
year’s work in the most vigorous and en- 
couraging manner. The meetings will be 
held on the last Thursday of each month, 
alternately at the church of the Messiah and 
Unity. The following is the programme of 
topics for the year: 

October 30, 1884. —“ Transcendentalism.” 

November 20, 1884.—“ The Religious Education of 
Children.” 

January 30, 1885. 
Education.” 

February 27, 1885. 
Criticism.” 

March 26, 1885. 
Stand-point.”’ 

April 30, 1885.— 
Church.” 

May 28, 1885.—* Eminent Unitarian Women.”’ 


The first subject, ‘‘ Transcendentalism,’’ 
was presented by Miss Anna Wall, and the 
circular announcement of the meeting issued 
sufficient'y in advance to make available 
the following valuable list of references to be 
used by the ladies in preparation: 


0. B. Frothingham’s History of Transcendentalism 
in New England. 

Life of Ezra Gannett by his Son. 

Lives of Emerson, Especially G W. Cooke's. 

Life of Margaret Fuller. 

Article by Samuel Johnson in volume I of the 
Radical. 

Christian Examiner, volume 21: page 371. 


—**Unitarians in Relation to 
—** Bible, in the Light of Modern 
—“*Jesus Christ from a Unitarian 


“Hymn Writers of the Liberal 


Vin Ness at Unity, 


thirty years. 


TT 


North American Review, volume 101, page 597, an 


article by J. R. Lowell. 


Emerson's Essay on Transcendentalism found jn 
the Miscellanies. 

Life of Geo. Ripley. 

Lives of Theodore Parker. 

Lives of Alcott and Thoreau. 

Parker's Lecture on Transcendentalism. 

This last is a suggestion that must com. 
mend itself to similar organizations else- 
where. 


Sunpay Scnoor Eventne at tae Nationar 
Conrerence.—Following one of the most in- 
teresting days at the National Conference was 
the evening given to the Sunday School inter- 
ests, when both Eastern and Western Societies 
shared inthe exercises. Henry G. Spaulding, 
Secretary ofthe Boston 8. 8. Society, presided 
at the meeting. A ten minute report from 
the West was read by the Secretary of the 
_ Western Society, giving a brief account of its 
work and progress during the two years past, 
and its present situation. This was followed 
hy an address from Mr. Spaulding reporting 
the work of the Eastern Society. 

John Snyder of St. Louis spoke pointedly, 
and in his usual entertaining manner, upon 
the ‘‘Right Relations of Parents to the Sun- 
day-school.’’ and was followed by Col. Horace 
Davis, of San Francisco, who advocated the 
“Children’s Church’’ instead of the usual 
Sunday School. The difficulty of getting 
suitable teachers in the regular class system, 
which is so common everywhere, was found 


to be so great there that they were obliged 


to get a trained teacher from the Normal 
The parents would not teach. It 
was found hy experience that there was 


the plain study of the Life of Jesus. Their 
class of ten or twenty in number had grown 
to seventy, of ages varving from sixteen to 
under this plan of working. 
He believed the only way to bring about a 
connected interest between church and Sun- 
day-school was in this plan of making them 
both churches, and keeping the children in 
that which stood for the Sunday-school until 
they were old enongh to graduate into the 
parents’ church, but that the parents would 
not come into the school. 

D. N. Utter, of Chicago, thought the pres- 
ent difficulty seemed to he that the Sunday- 
school is neither one thing nor another— 
neither a church noraschool. He believed it 
best to make least of the point of service, 
worship and prayer, hut most of the school, 
although in this there was always the diffi- 
culty of its being only for the one hour oncea 
week, and what could he expected toward 
really teaching children much upon religious 
suhjects in so small a proportion of time, 
when they camé with their minds full of the 
many other interests of their every day lives? 

W. H. Baldwin. of Boston, believed in Sun- 
day-schools most emphatically. He had heen 
in them as scholar, teacher, superintendent, 
etc. for half a century, and was not discour- 
aged as to their tendency in moral and re- 
ligious teaching. He helieved parents do 
feel interest in the children and the school, 
and that hoys and girls never get beyond re- 
ligion. He wished to lay stress on the service 
as a part of the answer to that important 
question of how to teach religion to the 
young. It should also be by giving to them 
the most simple moral and religious truths. 
Sunday’s teaching was more for the heart, — 
while that of the week days was for the mind. 
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a Given the Sunday -school interest and you | of labor, calling attention to the duty of en- The autumn meeting of the Michigan Uni < 
give the future church. Every Suciety should | couraging young men of proper qualifications | tarian Conference will be held with the 

7 heaftily support its Sunday-school. to enter the ministry.”’ church in Jackson, November 11th to 13th. 
Rev. C. E. St. John, of Northampton, com-| The services Wednesday evening were con- 4 

pared the workings of the two systems of | ducted by Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Providence. Tue InpIANA Strate Conrerence will hold 

graded and uniform lessons. He considered Channing Conference, although small, is |a meeting at La Porte, Ind., December 2, 3° 
Sunday-school work as distinctly that of ed- | extending its field of labor, and the meeting | and 4. 

me ucating souls and arousing young minds to | at Brooklyn showed that the interest was | _s 
e- tell the difference between good and evil. | likely tobe keptup. The church in which the | —~———-—————-— ——s 
There should be lorg and close connections | meetings were held was built by Gen, Putnam Now Ready: ind 


between a teacher and a class, also between | 113 years ago, and the whole neighborhood 


good work by donating them to the Uni- 


im, minister and teachers; this being the agency | is full of scenes made famous by the hero of | ] Fe. , " 
2 through which the minister keeps connection | the Revolution. a a t | atlan ITC TAC = 
_ with the school, together with his regular); oo eee ee ee es Ot a Be 
a talks to the children. With the graded sys- Oy Boe DPS SRE TE A¥D = 
tem there could be more thorough and meth- t cc 
4 odical teaching upon definite points, but a nnouncemen S. MISSIONARY HANDBOOK for 1884-8 i‘ 
a change of teachers would be necessary upon | sa - COMPILED AND EDITED BY + 
he change of grade. The teachers meecting— | Western Unitarian Conference. Rev. RUSSELL N. BELLOWS 
; that valuable preparation for good work, | October 16. 1884 . 
its ld be practically impossib! der tl es ore erie aR 
at "en P we posermie under 'he | 59 Portland Block, Chicago. Rev. ALBERT WALKLEY 
4 graded system. But he did not wish to mag-| = pyipor or Uxity:—Please announce the’ ; | 
. nify the importance of lessons ef any kind ie Tattapton | ac onreNts: Secular and Eccle iast cal Calendar tom 
ng / P -° a oa y Sind, ‘following receipts of the Western Unitarian | 1884-85; Complete lists of Churches and Ministers ~ 
graded or uniform, sinte it is the spiritual | (onference from May 20, 1884, to date, ag | corrected to September 1; National Associations and 
™ influence between souls—between the teach- follows: Conferences; State and Local Associations and Con- ~ 
79 — 0 o1 : vs ferences; Th ological Schools; Clubs; Periodicals; ~ 
on er and the taught—and the & od that both | May 31, from Church of the Unity of Brief Sketches of ‘Waltesinaiions in Greek Britain and 
in- teacher and scholar FOUSEVS by the mutual Cleveland, Ohio, per Rev. F. L. Ireland, Transylva:.ia, Germany, America; Uni x 
study of spiritual truths, that is the all im- Hosmer $100.00 | Beliefs; Unitarian Leaders; Prominent Unitarians; ” 
ace portant point. REET E ce teeeee om eeeeee : *e#eee Y gy et og Map of the United States and Can i with nu 2. 
he ony . , |dune ll, from Unity Church of St. of Church s in each State and Territory; Notes 
xe H. Price Collier, of Hingham, was invit- Paul, per Rey. W. C. Gannett....... 50.00 | Progress: Memorial Calendar; List of Publications; 
. ed to the platform, but came only to decline | July 21. from Unity Church of St. Index; Advertisements. Four Iilustrations. a 
— speaking, as the audience was rapidly dimin-| pay} per Rev. W. C. Gannett....... 25.00 Gi 2 4 
ee ishing, and the meeting closed with a bene- Sept. 1, from ehurch of Messiah of The main purpose of this little book is to supply” 
red diction. Chicsgo, per F. A. Fisher 350.00 ah Public, for Unitarian Ministers and We kers- 
‘ : . i ene a an ie *“~ | in Missionary Fields, and for Keligious Inquirers, t 
mal Tue CHANNING Conrerence.—The fall meet- | Oct. 2. from W estern Women's Uni- _ need of a complete, compendious and attractive - 
It ing of the Channing Conference was held at tarian Association—on account of | ual of the Unitarian Caurch of Amerie 6.258 
Brook] Cc Oct. 7th and &tl ital” . CD DinedAsccdbtassacss 37.50 | at the present time. 
WAS roo yn, /onn., on t. it an t I. e e- | “rT, PETE ETL LEE LL . To encoura: e Unitarian workers to take a 
han gates were present from the three societies in ' , ines: hopeful, and Nati nal view of the present duties 
\eir Providence, Fairhaven, Tiverton, R. I., and | Be evncanacedessculivedencmensiianenl $562. eppereneeies of the Uniterinn Charch, hae 
2 . ‘ distin- — 
wn Mansfield, Mass. Dr. J. F. Moors, the new JOSEPH SHIPPEN, guished and slenties andar the respective Manan . 
1 to “ Bishop,’’ was also present, and gave one of Treasurer, | National, State and Local, _ 
ing. his earnest and eloquent sermons Tuesday ane a =e Rear aeaee Sea te > 
ut A evening. Wednesday morning, in place of To Post-office Mission Workers. to indicate “unsettled” ministers,—a petty c 
un- the usual essay, Rev. A. Woodbury preached Gatos on tk 0 Wiles meade of bak which, we believe, has not served to lighten 
nem asermon, which was followed by the busi- | Pas ees pak professional labors, and which has often seemed 
, “ ti Th Sal Acle of ih numbers of Unity, many of them contain- | stab with the false and undeserved insinuation of 7 
n in ess mee ing. e principa opic 0 e oc- ‘ing matter of the highest value for the use | professional failure some of our busiest, most accom- — 
ntil casion was missionary work in the territory 2s eas : plished, and most valuable workers,—the List -f Min-— 
the ate erintol tin Guid elgg ea ver Sher of those engaged in the distribution of liberal | jsters is here subdivided into two classes, those in 
ymuld 4 letter f, = “ye "TL To embry se, literature through the mails. To all such we | charge and those not in charge of churches. = 
a) See Sees ee". 2° oe eee will supply back numbers of the paper post- . 
inviting the Conference to adopt some West- re 
ll : , free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- Single copies, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth 75 ce 
res- ern missionary point, but the sentiment of | : : a a , Dechtegy 4, ; ee 
ew. th bi a to he that Channine C and. At this price, which is so lowas merely | To Ministers and Teachers, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 © 
ny fer hy shilar achat 4 f i on yes to cover the cost of postage and packing, we aente, Geer ~~ be addressed toany beckesataa 
od it the'pecetall children enough oF is own fer | cannot undertake to supply particular num- i 
: : . bers. Persons ordering should state how| THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO 4 
oe h og Manchester's oe | Rae cheery many copies of one issue can be used, also é o 3 
aa: a ne rane A weet ut. OS q hy a 'S which year or years they prefer. We will 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ae bets rn See amee, . r cae 18 | also furnish back numbers of Lirrie Unrry, EP, St Oy NS 
al ary one at .Y 6 aven by ! age which was published from this office from | , 
: iverton, K. 1., for a time in charge Of| 4y+i] 1881 to February, 1883, at the same | 
rious Mr. W. C. Peirce, of Meadville, Pa., still re- | \Fices, B Walnidiian Lie ins, 
ime, quires the motherly care of the Conference. : 
is- . OF NEW YORK. : 
fhe: After the reports were read a general dis- | Wanted Books for the Loan Library.| No. 156 and 158 Browlway, Organized in 1850, | 
ives? cussio k ticipated . } za n - 
Bs a CO ea WS wee Pp Any friends of the cause having copies of President—HENRY STOKES. % 
Sun- in by Messrs. Woodbury, Slicer and Man- ks of C1 A ae dis- | 1st Vice-Pres.,J. L. Halsey. 2d Vice-Pres., H. B. Stokes.” 
. the works of Channing, Parker, or other dis coaeeteas, aw Gan. SN. Stebbinast 
heen chester of Providence, Dr. Moors, Maude of | tinctively Unitarian books not in use, can do ee ee er 
lent, Exeter, N. H., and Peirce of Tiverton, R. I et | [From the Home Journal.| F 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this old 


Pour- The Conference voted to raise the sum of $500 | tarian Loan Library, 135 Wabash avenue, lished company gives evidence of the sound fi 

d re- for missionary work, in addition to the large — Chicago cobdition and increasieg prosperity of ~ instit 
sum : . : " tion. Its income for the year 1883 was 239, 

, e _ to be raised for other purposes by the F. Le BARON. the diuburecmnonse 06,495.68 , lenteae ,080 , 

hool, erent churches, including $1000 by Mr. Sec'y W. W. U. C. | nearly eleven million of gross assets. Deducting oa 

d re- — s church for the building fund. claims not yet due, meperees claims, unpaid dividends, — 

rvice ‘h : : » 66 | , , . : .. | the reserve on existing policies, etc., there re ns a 

* ‘ it | e following resolution was passed : That Tut New York anv Hupson River Con surplus of pently twoands quarter alllican en 

rtan is the sense of the Conference that in view | rerence will hold its meeting November 11 | crease in its net assets over the last year is $250,000, 

» the of the need of laborers in the ministry we|and 12, in Robert Collyer’s church, New| Agents Wanted.—Active, reliable and pe i 

= rere the missionary agent of the | York. Delegates from all the churches in =e who éuire agencies in Cho States a New York, 

ths. i 4 | : ennsylvania, o, Indiana, nois, lowa and 
u vate A., Dr. Moors, prepare a circular let | the State are expected, and the new State | oii are invited to eorvenpend with teat 
veart, 0 be sent to every minister in his fiel |. | organization will be perfected. direct. 
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The Exchange Cable. 


Jesus, a Carpenter. 
Mrs, Frazer Tytler. 


_ sTsn't this Joseph’s son ?’—ay, it is He, 
- Joseph, the carpenter,—same trade as me; 
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I thought as I'd find it,—I knew it was 
here, — 
But my sight’s getting queer. 


' “I don’t know right where as His shed must 


ha’ stood ; 
But often, as I’ve been a planing my wood, 
I’ve took off my hat, just with thinking of He 
At the same work as me. 


“*He wasn't that set up that He couldn't 
stoop down, 
And work in the country for folks in the 
town: 
And I'll warrant He felt abit pride, like I've 
done, 
At a good job begun. 


* The parson, he knows that I'll not make 
too free ; 
But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 
When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 
pew, 
And has thoughts not a few. 


3 *«1 think of as how not the parson hissen 
_ As is teacher and father and shepherd o’ 
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| delible stamping, 60 cents, post-paid. 
_ Wanted. Address Patten Publishing Co., 38 W. 14th 
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‘Book Agents Ahoy! 


_ For the fall and holiday 
| sing, beok in the market, and can give you the 
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_* Why don’t I mark it ? 


« 
- 


men,— 
he knows as much of the Lord in that 
shed, 

Where he earned his own bread. 


> 


“And when I goes home to my missus, says 
she, 
‘Are ye wanting your key?’ 
For she knows my queer ways, and my love 
for the shed 
(We've been forty years wed). 


“So I come right away by myself, with the 
book ; 
And I turns the old pages and has a good 
look 
For the text as I’ve found, as tells me as He 
Were the same trade as me. 


Ah, many says so, 
But I think I'd as lief, with your leave, let 
it go: 
It do seem that nice where I fall on it sud- 
den— 
Unexpected, ye know.”’ 


can do their own stamping for 

| Embroidery, Painting, etc., by 

using our artistic patterns. They 

are easily and quickly transferred 

to silk, velvet, felt, plush, etc., and may be used a hun- 
dred times over. Our 60-cent Outfit contains 23 
Usefuiand Artistic working Patterns, as follows: One 
prey each of Double Roses, Single Roses, Forget-Me- 
ots, Golden Rod and Sumac leaves, Daisies, Corner of 
Daisies to match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, 


: _ onesheet of 10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway 


figures, Butterflies, Beetles, etc., with your own ini- 
tials, in handsome 2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, 
Towels, etc., with Powder Pad, and directions for in- 
Agents 


St., New York. 


trade we have the fastest 


anc 


eopees to make money ever offered. 


dress and we prove it. 


| ©. B. BEACH & CO., #4 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Colegrove Book U0, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 


counts to every one from publishers’ | 


prices. . 

Suplementary Catalogue, containing 
prices of the principal books published 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will receive 
prompt anc zareful attention. We un- 
dertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest 
price. 


POPULAR POETS. 


CROWELL'8 FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


With original designs by Garrett, Sr. 
Joun Harper, Hassam, Suriton, SHEPPARD, 
Scue.LL, Tayior, and other eminent artists. 
Engraved by Georce T. AnpRew. Printed 


on fine calendered paper, and bound in at- | 


tractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per 
volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued 
in this style last season has induced us to add 
twelve volumes to the series this year, mak- 
ing twenty in all, in uniform bindings, illus- 


trated by the best artists, and forming one of 


the handsomest series of poets ever published 
at so low a price. 
The list now stands as follows: 


Aurora Leigh, Lady of the Lake, 
Mrs. Browning, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
*Robert Browning, Marmion, 

(Selections ', Moore, 
Byron, Owen Meredith, 
Burns, 
Dante, 
Favorite Poems, 
Faust, *Swinburne 
Goldsmith, (Selections), 
Lucile, Tennyson. 


*The Robert Browning and Swinburne have Por- 
trait only. 


Square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth, per volume, 
tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. | 
For sale by all | 


$2.50; 
Each volume in a neat box. 
booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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T= WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Secretary—J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
135 Wabash Ave. 


Treasurer—J0skPH SHIPPEN, 
59 Portland Block. 
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Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Wester 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chi 
and Council Blufls (Omaha),and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND GOLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short lines 
between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local stations on 
ite lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiorit 
joyed by the patrons of this road, are its DA 
ACHES, which are the finest that human art and 


RS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 
unsurpassed by any ; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road eny- 
where. It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted bunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
tras over four handred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go 
by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
eee or other information not obtainable at your 
ocal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


IN THE 


Fertile and Healthful 
Highlands of Florida 


a Northern colony invites you to investigate its in- 
ducements and investments, good school, church, > 
clety, excellent water, two railroads. A strict'7 
temperance town. Agents wanted everywhere. For 
free circulars, maps, &c., address J. H. FOSS, Gen'l 
Manager, Belleview, Marion Co., Florida. 


fw rae POULTRY Y ARG 


( <2 IN THE 


108 Pages. Teaches yon to raise, 
care for, feed, and be a “successful 
poultryman;” how to prevent tiis- 
eases of old or young, and have 
heus to az eggs. 25 cta.in nae 
and a Fifty Page Book “Irce ter 
all’ with it. 
A. M. LANG, 
Ss — Cove Dale, Lewis Co., Ky. 
UNIT A RI A sermons, tracts & other Liber- 
al literature may be had FREE 


from Miss F. Le Baron, Sec’y, 135 Wabash-av., Chicago. 


SICK OR WELL. 


—_———— 


Circulars free. Rivers'!DE 
Sanitarium, Hamilton, Ll. 


‘ for their stock. 


UNITY. 


Business Notices. 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 


That is a long journey overland—but it is 
vastly longer to go round by water. 

Since Railways have spanned the con- 
tinent—“‘ annihilating time and distance ”’ 
the journey has‘lost not only its terrors but 
its hardships, and each new ‘“'/ink’’ in the 
‘‘trans-continental chain,’’ with its improve- 
ments in equipment and structure, brings a 
‘world of comfort’’ to the wayfarer. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
ways Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha 
Short Line possesses every feature which 
renders railway travel agreeable. Its con- 
struction, equipment and service are 
the best of the best, the country 
through which it passes is a never 
failing source of pleasure, it feasts the | 
eye and yields abundant and most desirable 
supplies for the Larder of the Palace Dining 
Cars run upon all the company’s through 
trains—and those in charge thereof have 
orders not to accept of any second rate com- 
missary substances and they don’t do it—as 
a trial of the cuisine will verify. 

The most fastidious traveler who has never 
had experience of how they do things on the 
Cuicaco, Mitwavuxkee & Sr. Paut Ratiway, 
is surprised at witnessing how easily they 
make him completely comfortable. But the 
secret is in having the facilities, in knowing 
how and having the disposition to do it. He 
soon discovers they possess all these, and 
when he has arrived at either termina! of the 
grand road he is ready to certify they have 
‘performed all they advertise.”’ 

For details consult the literature of the 
Passenger Department, and any well in- 
formed Ticket Agent in the country—and 
when ready to go, go by this route. 
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Dillon Bros, of Normal, Ill., have attended 
five fairs this season with their Norman 
horses, and were awarded fifty-fuur premi- 
ume ; forty- -five first and nine second, seven 
of which were .sweepstake premiums. The 
class of fairs they have attended has brought 
them in competition with the best stock in 
the United States, and the large number of 
premiums they have taken speaks volumes 
Horses that can carry 
away prizes from the Illinois and Indiana 
State fairs, and the St. Louis fair, can com- 
pete successfully at any fair in the world. 
Dillon Bros. will have a number of their 
Norman horses on exhibition at the fat stock 
show in Chicago, in November, and from 
there they will go to the World’s fair in 
New Orleans, where they will exhibit a 
number of their finest stallions and mares. 
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HARVEST SERVICE 
From “Unity Festivals.” Price $2.50 per 100 copies. 


LIFE OF JESUS. 
For Young People. Illustrated. 
By Howard N. Brown. Price $4.00 per dozen. 


Western Unitarian §. §. Society, 


135 Wabash Ave., » Chicago. 
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JAMESPYLES 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. | 


AVFS LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- | 
NOLY. and teh universal - + No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 
all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations | 
eal aa ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the | 
) 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al-— 
ways bears the above symbol, and name ‘of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. | 
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UNITY MISSION. 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, What | 
is Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


§ Single copy, 5 cents, 
i Ten copies, 25 cents. 


NOW READY: 


No. 1. *‘Natural Religion,’’ by J. Vila Blake. 

No. 2 “The Religion of Jesus,"’ by H. M. Simmons. 

No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc. 

No. 4. “‘About Prayer.”’ 

No. 5. “The Power of the Bad," (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 
No. 6. “‘Unitarianism,—Its History and its Prin- 

ciples,’’ by J. C. Learned. 
No 7. ‘*The Growth of Faith,"’ by H. M. Simmons. 
No. 8. Emerson's Divinity School Address. 
No. 9. Jesus, by J. Li. Jones. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


Price, } Including postage. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 4 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEST'N UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCIETY. © 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. 
Il. Home Life. 
IIf. School life. 
IV. A Chosen Nation ; or, the Growth of the Hei 
brew Religion. - 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in | 
America. 
VI. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement im 
America. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. 
VILL. Stories from Genesis. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. . 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis or, 
L neeasing. 
XIl. Heroes and Heroism. 
XIIL. Studies of Jesus. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and Christmas Fact. ‘ 
Kach of these, siugle copies 15 cents, per dozen $1.26, — 
xcept Series VII, XIII and XIV. Series VII 10 cfs. 
a copy, per dozen ‘$1. ®. Series XIII 20 cts. a copy, © 
| per dozen $1.75. Series XIV 5 cts. a copy. a 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“Sayings of Jesus,’ 15 cents per pack 
“Kindness to Animals,” 15 cents per 


Series A. 
S-ries B. 


be he | ies ( 
per package. 
Series D. “Home Life,” 20 cemts per package. 
Series E. “School L ife,” 20 cents per package. ; 
Series F. “Work and Worship,” 6 cards for 3 cents. ~ 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITARIAN &. 8. SOCIETY, BOSTOR, | 
History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa-" 
ment Primer. By Prof. C. H. Toy. 5S centa. 
First Lessons on the Bible. By Rev. E. H. Hall. 
40 cents. 
Religions before Christianity. By Prof. C. C. Everett. — 
Cloth 40 cents, paper 25 cents. 
Lessons in Ethies. Part Il. Rights and Duties. 2 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. $1.25 per dozen. ) 
Lessons in Ethics. Part Il. Character Lessons. © 
By Rev. Geo. H. Young. $1.00 per dozen. 
Life of Jesus. By Howard Brown. Issued month-_ 
ly at 2 cents per copy. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 


135 Wabash Ave., — 


NEW TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Western terminus on the Pacific Coast of the ¢g 
transcontinental Northern Pacific ree). 


The Future Metropolis of the Pac 
Northwest. 


A judicious place for investment. Money 
readily at 1 per cent. and 1'<4 per cent. per 
Section 2369 of Code of Washington Territory 
“Any rate ofinterest agreed upon by parties toa 
tract, specifying the same in writing, shall be 
and legal.” Information cheerfully given tot 
who will enclose 4cents for reply. Address / 
C. MASON, Real Estate Broker, New Tacoma, W. 


“Corner-Stones of Character,” 20 cents 3 


Riverside Literary Series, No. XIl. 


Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns each 


Its Motto:—“In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tions, Liberty ; in all things, Charity.” 


Devoted to the interests of Church, School 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple, 
aggressive Unitarian Christianity. 


TERMS: 
Single copy, one year, - - - $.50 
5 to 10 copies toone address, each, - .40 
20 to 40 ‘6 “ «© + 85 


A@-SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


per for Thinkers 
tilitarians. Noth- 


‘THE RISING SUN” 


ing like it, —e Free. Rising -_ Box 1083, tay b 


W OF CURE. Sis0."ireatine'on Fs 


a Cpa, ae D CURES, etc., teaches the sick 


STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW, 
By W. C. Gannett. 


Outlines for schools, conversation clas 
and home studies. Enlarged and 
after Unity Leaflet No. IV. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale by 


WEST. UNIT. S. S. SOC’Y, © 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. «4 


Before You Buy a Bi eye 
syten, Oni Mle, Torleree fiinemas | Dr 4 


DIVINE LA 
Catalog of health 
8t., Chicago. 


oo ay kh, healed, di nted. 
Sanitary Pu Co., 159 La Salle St. 


BICYOLES Repaired an el ‘Plate e 


~~ 


us with contributions. 


' Pror. W. F. Aten. 


4 Miss 8. B. Beats. 
J. Vina Brake. 


. _ W. Exior Furness. 


“I Miss Ev.ten C. Jones. 
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UNITY. 


UNITY, Vol. XIV, 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character | 


in Religion. 


The issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


of Uniry. With unchanged management and an un- 
abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- 
structive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- 
clusive movement in religion. It has convictions for 
_ the propagation of which it was established and for | 
which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
love. These are epitomized in its motto. 
emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
the subordination of minor dogmas and theological 


dividing lines. Believing that all religious sects have | 


their mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry 
prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- 
ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the 
many who are left outside all denominational lines. 
It seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- 
est feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it 


_ tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of | 


civilization,—tTHe Home, THe Cuurcn, and THE Stare. 
In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 


_ either need or can give help. The following is an | 
imperfect list of those who have more recently aided 
All our readers are cordially — 
invited to send news items, essays or other matter 
- for publication. ; 
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- send us the names of persons likely to be interested 


I a the paper. 
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“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With”— 


Our esteemed but Welsh contemporary, ) 


| Drifeth, wheels into line with the following 


dignified declaration: ‘‘ Ap ffiordth) ceadhe | 
Blajjjne !’’—T7'he | 


Rambler. 


‘Ever had a cyclone here?” asked a Kan- | 


sas man who was visiting a country aunt in | gion: a 


the East. 
aunt. 


‘‘A cyclone? Oh, yes,”’ said his 
‘*Deacon Brown's son brought one 


Se exlen to | from Boston a spell ago, but law! he a t 


ride it. Tumbled off every time he tried.”’ 


St. Paul Herald. 


In a certain clergyman’s family the con- 
versation turned upon the character of the 
baby—why he was so naughty. The brother, 
who had reached the age of twelve, and was 
studying the steam-engine in the interval of 
catechism, gave vent to his authority in the 
following suggestive reply: 
all inherit the sin of Adam, and the baby is 
such a little fellow, is there not a greater 
pressure of sin to the square inch on the 
baby than on the rest of us?”’ 

* 


George had proposed and been accepted. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘‘I can sing and play on 
the piano and harp, can paint, and at semi- 
nary I was up in the fine arts and political 
economy and logic, and I can crochet beau- 
tifully, and play lawn tennis, and, and— 
that’s about all, | think. Now tell me what 
are some of your accomplishments, George?” 
‘‘T haven't got any.’ ‘Not a single one? 
‘* Well,’ he said, with a sigh, ‘if the worst 
should come to the worst, | think I might be 
able to cook.’’— Boston Jour ‘nal. 


a 


An English friend who was in Edinburgh, 
was with a Seotch guide in St. Giles’ Cathe- 
dral; and the subject turned on that unfail- 
ing source of Southern jest, the Scotch 
observance of the Sabbath. ‘‘Now, what 
would you do’’’ asked my friend, “if a don- 
key fell into a hole on the Sunday? Wouldn't 
you get it out, though it was the Sunday?” 
The Scotch guide deliberated for a time, and 
then slowly answered, ‘‘I never heard o' any 
donkey in Scotland being sic a donkey as to. 
fa’ into a hole on the Sawbath day.”’ 


‘‘Represent me in my portrait,” ‘said a 


gentleman to his painter, ‘‘with a book in| 
| c 


my hand, and reading aloud. Paint my 
servant, also, in a corner where he cannot be 
seen, but in such a manner that he may hear 
me when I callhim.” William Humphreys, 
once an apprentice to D & F 
Philadelphia, was an Irishman by birth, but 
grew up in this country; on a certain occa- 
sion he related a story very much like the 
above. A man from the West, a personage 
of no little pretension it appeared, in litera- 
ture and the fine arts, came to the Philadel- 
~_ firm to see about getting a bank note 

engraved ; and on being asked for the design, 
replied, they had left the affair wholly to him, 
and he had pitched upon this—‘‘a female 
figure, considering 
America.’ diay Other Saturday. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


four separate manuals. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


BY 
W. C. GANNETT, 


The whole series called “ The Childhood of Jeans’ 


comprises twelve “ Lessons or chapters,” printed ag 
Each manual has a certain 
unity of its own, and a class wanting but one will thus 
be saved the need of buying all togetthatone. Each 


patt is from twenty to thirty pages long, is equipped 


_ with reference, review-questions, and hints fur con- 


ee 


versation, and will last from six weeks to three or four 


months, according to a teacher's Methods, The series 
complete is as follows: 
Part!l. In Jesus’ Land. 
(1.) The Land. (2.) The People. (3.) The relj- 
“Chosen Nation's’ History. (4.) The Na- 
tion's Dream. 
Partll. In Jesus’ Home. 


(5.) 
| MS) 


The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact, 
The Carpenter's Home. 


Partlil. in Nazareth Town. 


(7.) The Country Boy. (8.) Village Scenes. (9) 
School-Room, Court-Room, Meeting-House. (10.) Holy 
Days and Holidays. 

Part!iV. in Jerusalem, and After. . 

(11.) The Boy in the Holy City. (12.) From 


Twelve to Thirty Years Old. 


a 


‘*Papa, as we | 


in | poi 


the future prospects of 


| MEMPH iis MOR 


The four Parts make respectively Series XV, XVI, 


XVII, AVIII, of the Unity Sunday School Lessons, 
The price is uniform, each Part singly, 10 cents; $1.00 
per dozes. For sale by 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. S. SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THREE Great Grnies <2 


@ West 
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LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & ites Rultoad 
No Change of Cars CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 


CHICACO & ST. LOUIS. ano 


OF ANY GLASS BETWEEN ) ST. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
nion in EAST 8T. LO 8ST. LOUI 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. _s bt —? 


PALACE DINING CARS 


between CRICACO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
and ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Meals equal to those served in any First-Class Hotel, only 
75 cents. THe FINEST 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
in the world are run in all Th Trai day and 
and TREE OF EXTRA 


" without change, 
ANGE. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
a Ay ~~: t and quickest in use anywhe 
ILE. rote from “CHICAGO TO 
EW ORLEANS, and a! 
via ST’ LO UIs. 
The Short Line to 
eel Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
California, Etc. 
hetween the 
a et and ke KANSAS 
ree Colorado Health Resorts and Mining 
RALLOAD. tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTO 
or 


The 


OAD.” 


, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenzer and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn 8t., Cor, Adams St. ,Caicaco, IL 


J.C, M'MULLIN, Gen'l Manager. 


